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627" Persons desiring to renew their Subscriptions to 
Harper's Periopicars will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their Names as early as convenient »E- 
yore THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR PRESENT SUBSORIP- 
rions. This will obviate the delay attendant upon re- 
entering names and mailing back Numbers, 

_ For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 1281. 

SH In the magnisicent Eight-page SUPPLEMENT 
sent out gratuitously with this Number of Harrgr’s 
Werxty will be found the opening chapters of a new 
Holidey Story by Wivxrm Corus, under the suggestive 
title of 


“MISS OR MRS.?’ 


with eplendid illustrations ; a sptrited Christmas picture 
by Juies Taverner; the continuation of “ Poor Miss 
Fixou ;” and other literary and artistic attractions, 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
PARTY. 


{JHE debate in the Senate upon the ap- 
pointment of a committee upon retrench- 
ment and reform is more significant than 
may appear to a casual reader. Senator 
CoNKLING proposed an investigation into 
the case of the defaulting paymaster HODGE. 
Senator TRUMEULL wished for a general in- 
quiry into the administration of affairs ; and 
for that purpose introduced a resolution for 
a committee upon retrenchment, with power 
to send for persons and papers, and with 
general instructions to investigate in every 
direction. After a little public debate the 
Senate went into executive session and ad- 
journed, and the Republican members then 
met in caucus. Here it was decided to pro- 
pose a resolution for a committee upon re- 
trenchment, which should consider such mat- 
ters as the Senate might refer to it. This 
left the whole inquiry with the Senate, which 
could decline to refer any subject which it 
did not wish to have investigated. A warm 
debate followed. Messrs. SCHURZ, PATTER- 
SON, TRUMBULL, and WiLson favored Mr. 
TRUMBULL’s proposition, which he offered as 
a substitute for the caucus motion. Messrs. 
EpMuUNDS, CONKLING, Morton, and SHER- 
MAN opposed it. It was a curious spectacle. 
Apparently the chief Republican Senators 
were divided upon a question of investiga- 
tion into their own administration of the 
government. What was the explanation f 

It was very simple. Senators ScCHURZ 
and TRUMBULL are opposed to the renomi- 
nation of the President. The Senators who 
opposed the TRUMBULL motion favor the re- 
nomination. If the committee were ap- 
pointed as Mr. TRUMBULL desired, it is evi- 
dent from the speech of Mr. ScHURZ upon 
the general order system in New York that 
it would hope to identify the Administration 
with frands and misconduct. Its report 
would intentionally strike a heavy blow at 
the renomination of the President, and the 
purpose being so evident, it might justly 
suggest a doubt whether the investiga 
tion would be impartially conducted. The 
ground of objection to the TRUMBULL reso- 
lution, as we understand it, was not hostility 
to full and fair inquiry, but an unwillingness 
to institute an inquiry which would not be 
in the interest of public economy so much 
as in that of the defeat of the renomination. 

If, indeed, the President can be shown to 
be personally implicated in dishonest deal- 
ings, the sentiment of the Republican party, 
which now demands his renomination, would 
instantly change. But for more than two 
years the attempt to implicate him has been 
made with a steady ferocity only surpassed by 
its futility. In every way, by every kind of 
false assertion and malignant innuendo, the 
assault bas been urged upon the private and 
public character of a man whose service to 
the country is incalculable. Called to a po- 
sition of vast responsibility, for which his 
previous illustrious career had not especially 
prepared him, but which he could not d-- 
cline ; involved at once in the terrible net of 
the abuse of the civil service system, which 
the practice of every party for forty years 
had meshed about the President ; with noth- 
ing but his honest purpose and his proved 
patriotism and sagacity to depend upon; sa- 
luted in his first sincere efforts at political in- 
dependence by the sneering amazement of 
many of his ewn party—President Grant, 
with all the mistakes and misfortunes which 
have marked his administratioa—as they 
must, of necessity, mark every administra- 
tioun—is stronger in the public confidence in 
the third year of that administration than 
any previous President, and is the undoubt- 
ed choice of the vast majority of that party 
for the next four years. 

He is a plain man; peculiarly a man of 
the people in the American sense—simple in 
his manners and habits and tastes. He is 
not a scholar like JoHN Quincy ADAMS, 
uor a courtier like MARTIN VAN BUREN, nor 
a natural diplomatist like ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, He speaks to the point, and makes 
4s opinions and sympathies evident. His 


personal attachments are very strong, and 
his fie slity to his friends so constant that he 
is slow to suspect evil. But so steady and 
malignant has been the misrepresentation 
of him and his administration in a thousand 
petty personal details—smoking, driving, 
traveling, associates, property—that his real 
character and position are obscured to many 
good men in the country by a thick cloud 
of slander. 

He is called a member of the Seneca 
Stone Ring, because he does not sell stock 
which he bought before he became President, 
and which he holds as every Senator or other 
high public officer holds his private property. 
It is a property largely held in Washington, 
and the quarry is near the city ; consequent- 
ly it is much used there; and as certain active 
proprietors push it as all such interests are 
pushed, the President, because he does not 
sell his stock, is accused of corrupt complici- 
ty. He is called mercenary and mean, al- 
though he spends all his salary and his small 
private income in maintaining the proper 
dignity of his office. He has unquestion- 
ably accepted certain gifts, offered in grate- 
ful recognitio. of his services in the field, 
as COBDEN received them for his services in 
Parliament and on the platform, and as Gen- 
eral M‘CLELLAN received his house, without 
suspicion cast upon his motives. So, also, 
some of his relations are in office. We should 
be glad if this were not so; but, even accept- 
ing the most malicious and exaggerated 
statement of the case, the country will hard- 
ly feel that it is a fact which involves more 
than a question of taste, unless it appears 
that those persons are incompetent or cor- 
rupt. 

But, as we said, all the attempts to in- 
volve the President in dishonest transac- 
tions, although unscrupulously renewed, 
have conspicuously and totally failed. Even 
in the debate upon Senator TRUMBULL’s res- 
olution, Senator SCHURZ, while insisting that 
there was some mysterious power above the 
Secretary of the Treasury which protected 
the general order system, honorably said, 
“There had not been sufficient evidence to 
connect any one at the White House with 
this business, although such allegations had 
been made.” If it be the wish of Senators 
TRUMBULL aud ScHURzZ to investigate fairly 
the honesty and economy of the public serv- 
ice, all good citizens are with them. But if 
their object be to identify Republican ad- 
ministration with dishonesty in the service, 
the country will hardly forget that General 
GRanT is the only President who has strenu- 
ously insisted upon a reform of the whole 
system of party patronage—te which the 
Senators are not strangers—the only Presi- 
dent who has recommended it to Congress, 
and who only awaits the completion of nec- 
essary details to put it into execution. The 
evil practice of the civil service, necessarily 
breeding corruption, was first formally op- 
posed by General GRANT in his first annual 
message, in which he said, “There has been 
no hesitation in changing officials in order 
to secure an efficient execution of the laws; 
sometimes, too, when, in a mere party view, 
undesirable political results were likely to 
follow. Nor has there been any hesitation 
in retaining efficient officials against remon- 
strance wholly political.” That he has been 
sometimes overborne by the tremendous 
power of an evil system we do not deny. 
But he has not relaxed his purpose to grap- 
ple with it; and Congress having expressly 
authorized him to undertake the work, he 
states, quietly, in his third annual message, 
that a plan of reform “shall have a fair 
trial.” The President is not a rhetorician ; 
but he says what he means, and the country 
understands him. 

We see with great regret the session open- 
ing with a debate which ill conceals angry 
differences. It would be a grave misfortune 
if in their zeal to strike a President, Repub- 
lican Senators should fatally wound their 
own party, and thereby the best interests of 
the country. In his speech last September, 
in the Republican Convention of Illinois, 
Senator TRUMBULL said: “There are also 
other reforms in government that are to be 
brought about. How is all this to be ac- 
complished? That is the great question 
that is going to be submitted to the Ameri- 
can people in the next election. The war is 
over—that contest is done. Now what po- 
litical organization will be safest for the 
American people? Hereafter where shall 
we look? Shall we look to that party 
which brought the government to civil war 
to preserve the Union? Will you look to 
that party which ruined the credit of the 
nation so that it could not borrow at less 
than from 12 to 30 per cent. per annum—to 
that party which inaugurated the doctrine 
that to the victors belong the spoils—to that 
party which now desires further to depreci- 
ate the currency of the country by issuing 
millions and millions more of it? If it is 
believed by the American people, no matter 
to what party they belong, Republican or 
Democrat, that the government of the coun- 





| try will be safest in the hands of these men; 





if you believe that the men many of whom 
sought to destroy the government will be 
more likely to preserve it than those who 
fought for its existence; if you believe that 
the men who ruined its trade will be more 
likely to improve it than they who, when it 
was ruined, have already re-established it 
to a great extent; if you look for reforms to 
them, then it is the duty of the voter to go 
to the polls and vote with the Democratic 
” 


That party to be defeated only by the 
Republican party, and defeated by the con- 
viction, which is justly founded, that the 
Republican party is truly the party of re- 
form, of liberty, and of progress. While, 
therefore, we all heartily agree that iniquity 
shall be exposed, let us hope that it will be 
done honorably, so that the Republican party 
shall not be made responsible for evils which 
it has neither fostered nor approved, but to 
the removal of which its Administration is 


‘pledged. 





MR. SUMNER’S CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


Mr. SUMNER’s supplementary Civil Rights 
bill receives the usual amount of smiles and 
wonder at its “fanaticism.” But a man who 
has sat in the Senate of the United States 
for twenty years, and who, having seen 
BRECKINRIDGE in the chair, and having been 
smitten to the floor by the bullies of slav- 
ery, now sees SCHUYLER COLFAX presiding, 
and in the chamber around him a vast ma- 
jority of Republican Senators of a country 
in which war has abolished slavery, proba- 
bly smiles com at the contémpt- 
uous smiles of those who think principle 
fanaticism, and consistency ility. 
Mr. SUMNER’s bill contemplates the prohibi- 
tion to all public institutions regulated by 
law in this country—such as hotels, railroad 
cars, etc.—of the recognition of distinctions 
which the law has abolished. Those who 
think that it is foolish to attempt to make 
people associate with those whom they dis- 
like, and whose conclusive argument against 
emancipation and equal rights was, “How 
would you like your daughter to marry a 
nigger ?” may, however, be comforted. They 
are not to be compelled to marry their daugh- 
ters to any body, nor to invite distasteful 
guests to their tables. But those who hold 
certain grants under the law for the public 
benefit are not to be suffered to discriminate 
arbitrarily against a certain part of the pub- 
lic. 

The keeper of a hotel, for instance, is bound 
to furnish entertainment to all orderly ap- 
plicants, unless he has reason to suspect dis- 
honest intention. He can not lawfully re- 
fuse a guest because of a whim against his 
blue eyes or his straight hair. He may, in- 


traveler applies in good faith for entertain- 
ment, the host can not turn him away be- 
cause he is not :@ Baptist. Neither can he 
refuse a guest because he is an Irishman or 
a German, because he is of a fair complexion 
or of a dark, if there be nothing suspicious 
in his orconduct. But the Bap- 
tist and Presbyterian, the naturalized Irish- 
man or the German, the man of fair or dark 
complexion, have. no more rights under the 
law, as citizens, than the colored man. 

Those who think that they have an an- 
tipathy to colored persons may be correct, 
but it is evidently not an antipathy which 
extends to the waiter who brings them their 
dinner. And there are many persons to 
whom the Irish citizen is not agreeable. 
And to the warm sectarian of any kind the 
Jew or the atheist is very repugnant. But 
we do not therefore them to be ex- 
cluded from places of common public resort. 
If we did so, we should nullify our own laws 
and insult their spirit. Suppose that we had 
in all public places, in churches or in halls, 
a coop in a corner for the Portuguese or the 
West Indian foreigner who might stray to 
our shores? It would be a barbarous folly. 
And if it were the native citizen descended 
from P or the West Indies, the folly 
would bé only the more conspicuous. If it 
became a practice, so flagrant an outrage 
upon the equality of the citizen guaranteed 
by the fundamental law should be prohibit- 
ed under penalties in the common interest. 
For the equality that we assert by law, the 
law must 

That is what Mr. SumNzr’s bill proposes. 
It forbids distinctions founded upon a sys- 
tem of caste which the law has abolished. It 
prohibits, within its sphere, making an Amer- 
ican citizen a pariah because of his color. 
It aims to lift from the colored race as much 
as possible of the consequences of the curse 
which civilization has imposed upon it. If 
we meant to keep the people of that-race 
an outcast class, we had no right to make 
them equal citizens. But having made them 
80, we can not keep them outcasts without 
infinite harm to ourselves. However, we 
need have no fear of appalling results. The 





colored citizens are not obtrusive 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE bulletins of the condition of 
Prince of Wales are, as we write, more a 
vorable, and there seems to be an expecta. 
tion of his recovery. It has certainly “von 
@ curious spectacle—the profound interest 
of one great nation, and the reflected inter. 
est of another, in the health of a young man 
who has never been known to say or to do 
any thing worthy of admiration. The whole 
world has been admitted, as it were, to his 
bedside, and the first intelligence that was 
daily sought on two continents was the re. 
port of the young man’s condition. The se- 
cret of the interest was, of course, not per- 
sonal. The Prince represents a great sys- 
tem, which has been sharply criticised and 
attacked, and of the duration of which there 
has been serious question. If he should die 
would the British monarchy die with him! 
That -was the real question in many minds 
which gave so painful an interest to hig 
condition. 


Nothing could show more plainly than 
this kind of interest the general conviction 
that the monarchy is not secure. But what- 
ever the final results of the Prince’s death 
might have been, it is probable that the 
immediate effect would have been more 
healing than harmful. There would have 
been probably a reaction of feeling toward 
the stricken woman who sits in the cruel 
isolation of a throne. The life of the 
Queen, if unsatisfactory to those who in- 
sist that the sovereign should be a con- 
tinual pageant, has doubtless commended 
itself to the general trust and regard of 
Englishmen. Even the alienation from the 
Prince of Wales is supposed to have arisen 
from the Queen’s impression that her hus- 
band, Prince ALBERT, took the cold which 
led to his death upon a visit of remon- 
strance to the young Prince of Wales, who 
was at the time especially wild. The sense 
of the fidelity and simple domesticity of the 
Queen, and the purity of her court, with the 
bright presence of her daughter-in-law, the 
Danish Princess, would have been revived 
in the British heart by the Prince’s death, 
and would have glowed into a flame of 
loyalty. 

His death also would have removed one 
who, at a time when the monarchy is assail- 
ed, seems as a most unsatisfactory represent- 
ative of royalty, to bring it into still greater 
disfavor. The reaction of feeling would have 
extended to this point also; and the future. 
with unknown possibilities, would have 
seemed brighter than with the certainty of 
the Prince. The London Times, when he lay 
in extremity, hoped that if he recovered he 
would be a new man, that he would put 
away the follies, and, admonished by the 
King of Terrors, like Prince Hal by (as- 
coigne, that he would develop into a father 
of his people. It is a rosy but not a real 
hope. A man of thirty, born with the tastes 
and capacities of the Prinee, does not rise 
from a sick-bed to be an ALFRED or a CHAR- 
LEMAGNE. But, should he rise, he will have 
felt the shadow of the valley, and it would 
not be surprising if he were 4 chastened 
man. 





STREET PROCESSIONS. 

THERE has been more trouble about street 
processions in the city of New York ; but it 
is clear that if any are allowed, all which are 
not disorderly must be permitted. To au 
thorize any person or persons to prohibit 
them upon the ground of apprehended dis- 
turbance, is to give a veto to those —_— 
upon the most lawful assemblies. The right 
of any number of citizens peacefully to d 
semble and to express their opimons, wheth- 
er in a room or in an open place, aud whether 
stationary or in motion, so long as they i 
not disorderly, and the people are willing “e 
submit to the inconvenience, can oul : 
questioned. And especially when, as in = 
July, such assemblies are forbidden unde 
stress of a threat to attack them from een 
who differ, it is the highest duty of oye 
thorities to defend them to the last, - rs 
so doing to protect the American princiy 
of free assembly and free speech. * 

Therefore, so long as there 18 cner “ 
such assemblies or processions being _ sed 
disturbed, they ought not to be ae 
But when it becomes a mere question 0 : 
general pleasure and convenience, it 18 nt 
to consider whether the custom might ne" 
wisely be changed. No body of lee 
ought selfishly to ask to occupy the et 
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for their own pleasure; and while there 
could be no objection to permitting it occa- 
sionally, there could be no proper discrimi- 
nation among all who would wish to parade, 
aud the city must, therefore, be surrendered 
to any society that wished to promenade. 
But to contend that processions might be 
forbidden because foreigners should not bring 
to America their old national feelings, is idle. 
There is no Italian, however long an Amer- 
ican, but will thrill at the name of Rome; 
no Frenchman whose imagination will not 
kindle with the Marseillaise and the tri- 
color; no Irishman who will not gayly smile 
to see the shamrock and the harp of Erin on 
a green flag. That they should import and 
revive the quarrels of their native countries, 
however to be regretted, is yet to be expect- 
ed. Time alone, and some generations, will 
cool that heat in the blood. All that we 
can ask is that they shall keep the public 
peace, Whether marching or looking on, and 
upon that we must insist without equivo- 
cation. 

It probably surprised many persons that 
there should have been any expectation of 
trouble from the parade of those who sym- 
pathized with Rosset — whose execution 
was certainly one of those blunders which 
are also crimes. But it will be remembered 
that the Communists murdered the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and it was probably sup- 
posed that this remembrance might breed 
an ill feeling upon the part of the adherents 
of his Church, which might end in trouble. 
If this were indeed the reason of the original 
prohibition of the procession, it would appear 
that these who were supposed to threaten 
the disturbance now were the same who 
threatened it last summer, and that in both 

. cases it was @ threat based upon religious 
considerations. Last summer it was a threat 
of Irish Roman Catholics against Irish Prot- 
estants, and this winter a threat of Roman 
Catholics, or a fear of their purpose, against | 
those whom they would probably suppose 
to sympathize with the murder of a prelate. 

If this were the fact, it is certainly a very 
significant one. It would be practically the 





betrayal twice in one year of a fandamental 
right of American citizens or residents to 
the fear of a religious mob. But is it to be | 
understood that there shall be no parades 
except such as are approved by the unruly 
class of our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens ? 
And how long, if they are to control proces- 
sions in the streets, will it be before they 
control meetings in halls? It is a subject 
which ought not to be glozed over or lost 
from view; and we trust that the Legisla- 
ture will be so instrueted by the events of 
July and of December that it will take due 
measures to secure the equal rights of all 
citizens by providing officers who will en- 
force the laws to protect them. 


—— ———we 


AN IMPORTANT BILL. 


THE bill reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. GEORGE F. Hoar, from the 
Committee on Education and Labor, is one 
of the most important ever offered in Con- 
It proposes a commission of three 
persons, to be appointed by the President, 
and to serve for two years, unless their du- 
ties are sooner accomplished. The commis- 
sion is to investigate the whole subject of 
wages and hours of labor, the division of 
the joint profits of labor and capital, the gen- 
eral condition of the laboring classes in the 
United States, and the effect upon them of 
existing laws, of commerce, finance, and cur- 
reney. It is one of the oldest and most vital 
of questions. It has convulsed countries 
and overthrown nations. It is one which 
the progress of civilization forces upon con- 
sideration, and upon the wise treatment of 
which the welfare of the future depends. 

The test of American statesmanship should 
be its ability to deal with this subject. The 
characteristic of our government is that it 
professes to be founded upon the consent of 
the people, and now, for the first time in 
history, it is appearing who the people are. 
It is in a certain sense not the fault of other 
epochs that they could never understand 
what the people were. The theory that the 
world was made for a few, and that the 
Many existed for their convenience, was 
ouly disturbed by the solitary protest of 
some thinker, whose voice was like the voice 
of one erying in the stillness of the night in 
the wilderness. The French revolution, 
therefore, was doubtless the most bewilder- 
iugtof surprises, as well as the most terrible 
of tragedies, to those upon whom it burst, 
and it served by its tremendous course only 
to deepen in the minds of the elect few the 
conviction that the many, the multitude, the 
people, were a kind of formidable and malign 
power only to be controlled by the most con- 
stant and stringent force. 

The history of Europe is one of the im- 
mense advantages which is furnished to 
America. Every European nation is entan- 
uled in so fast a net of traditions and igno- 
rance and superstitions, and is so clesely 
circumscribed in territory, that the threat- 
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ening pressure to reform makes it almost 
impossible to reform wisely. The govern- 
ments, therefore, unwilling or unable to un- 
derstand, answer arguments with shot, and 
protests with shell. Yet, as no one who 
reads carefully the story of France before 
the old revolution denies the inevitability 
of the struggle, or hesitates to throw the re- 
sponsibility for it upon those who were con- 
tent to be simply selfish, and to be ignorant 
of the people or to despise them, so no one 
who studies the European situation now will 
suppose that it can be relieved by force, al- 
though force may upon, both sides bitterly 
exasperate it. There are those who, like 
MACAULAY, seem to suppose that America 
is merely to repeat Europe: that we shall 
flourish in peace until population presses, 
and that then we too shall resort to force to 
keep order. 

But the principle of our government is 
the poy ular will, and its declared purpose 
the establishment of justice and the promo- 
tion of the common welfare. The duty of 
American statesmanship is to justify the 
principle and accomplish the purpose. It is 
to reflect that the welfare of the great mass 
of the people is the chief interest of the 
country. It is further to reflect that the 
financial and industrial methods and systems 
of Europe have not secured that interest, 
but have disregarded it, and that merely to 
reproduce them in this country is to follow 
stupidly a blind leader into an open pit. The 
great fact—which no close observer of the 
European sitaation longer doubts—is, that 
the general intelligence of the race has so 
far advanced that they who possess the 
force which must finally determine a con- 
flict know that they possess it. RossEt, 
who quietly and bravely dies by what are 
called republican bullets, is neither a brute, 
nor a malefactor, nor a wild enthusiast. He 
feels, even if he does not fully comprehend, 
his cause. He knows that it is what the old 
Continental Congress called our Revolution 
—“‘the cause of human nature.” 

Mr. Hoar’s bill is a proposition that Amer- 
ica shall avoid the fate of Europe by estab- 
lishing justice. It proposes that the ques- 
tions which interest the great body of the 
American people shall not be dismissed as 
ignorant agitation or Utopian extravagance. 
It proposes to be dissatisfied with phrases 
about supply and demand and the laws of 
political economy, knowing that there must 
be something wrong in laws which leave the 
mass of men poor, ignorant, and dissatisfied. 
The bill does not assert nor imply that they 
are so here, but it would inquire how to pre- 
vent their becoming so. When there are 
universal suffrage and universal centent to- 
gether, there will be no trouble. But when 
a great majority are discontented, and can 
make their discontent law, and can by su- 
perior might enforce the law, there will be a 
serious situation. The importance of the 
subject is not to be exaggerated. So great 
an opportunity was never offered to humane 
and sagacious statesmanship; and we hope 
sincerely that Congress will fully appreciate 
and improve it. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue cockneys of New York must not sup- 
pose that the only things that could interest a 
rand duke were balls, dinners, excursions, etc., 
which to him have been from childhood alike a 
daily business and a daily bore. Among the 
things that were new to him was his visit to the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, cartridge factory, in 
company with Governor JEWELL. Pointing 
to several of the workmen, he asked the Govern- 
or, “Are these men what you call the common 
people?’ The Governor replied that they were 
a fair specimen of the working classes in this 
country. ‘But do you mean to say that these 
t into official position?’ further asked the 
fmperial scion. ‘Perhaps not any of these 
men,” rejoined Governor JEWELL; “ but men 
of their class do; they are educated men, most 
of them—that is, they can all probably read and 
write, and most of them take and read the news- 
papers.” ‘Do you know of any cases where 
such men have actually been elected to office ?”’ 
again queried the curious ALexis. ‘Oh, cer- 
tainly,’ the Governor said: “I myself worked 
in the shop as a tanner till I was twenty years 
of ; and the announcement seemed to puz- 
zle the Duke a good deal. Here was the Gov- 
ernor of a State, as well dressed and as well ap- 
pearing as himself, who had actually worked in 
a shop, and this man was eno § him in be- 
half of a hundred thousand voters. It was more 
of an enigma than the —_ had ciphered on pre- 
viously; but as he goes through the country he 
will ascertain, upon inquizing, that very many 
of the public men here have come direct from 
the workshop. In Massachusetts, where he was 
lately visiting, Governor CLAFLIN was a shoe- 
maker, Senator WILSON was a cobbler also, and 
General BANKS was a machinist. 

—**The Living Female Writers of the South” 
is the title of a volume recently published in 
Philadelphia, in which are given sketches of 183 
ladies who have contributed creditably to the 
literature of the country. The book is dedica- 
ted to Jonn R. Toompson, of Virginia (now on 
the editorial staff of the New York Hvening 
Post); James Woop Davipson, of South Caro- 
lina; W. G. M‘Ano, of Georgia; and CHARLES 
Dimitry, of Louisiana—gentlemen who have 
done much, some of them at least, in encour- 

ing the rising talent of the South, and in so 
placing their productions before the world as to 
insure them the just fame to which they are cn- 
titled, 








—AARON A. SarGent, who has just been elect- 
ed to the United States Senate from California, 
was born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 
1827, and served an apprenticeship as a printer. 
In 1849 he emigrated to California, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar. In 1861 he was 
elected a member of Congress, and served as a 
member of the Select Committee on the Pacific 
Railroad, to which enterprise he was particular- 
ly devoted. He is a member of the present Con- 

ress, having beaten Corrrotu, Democrat, by 
3140 votes. His term in the Senate will com- 
mence on the 4th of March, 1873. 

—Ex-Senator WiLiias, of Oregon, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. AKERMAN as Attorney-General, is in 
the very prime of life, being not yet fifty-two. 
He is a native of Columbia County, in this State. 
He was a judge in Iowa from 1847 to 1852. In 
1853 he was made Chief Justice of Oregon, and 
in 1865 elected to the United States Senate. A 
man of fine abilities and sound judgment. 

—The oldest member of the United States 

Senate, Simon Cameron, is a printer. There 
are only four Senators under forty: Ames, of 
Mississippi; CiaytTon, of Arkansas; Osporn, 
of Florida; and Spencer, of Alabama. There 
are five colored members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: De Larner, Rarney, and Evuiorr, 
of South Carolina; Turner, of Alabama; and 
Watts, of Florida. 
" —General Noyes, who enters on his term of 
office as Governor on the Ist proximo, is not an 
old man for Governor, being only forty-five, with 
hair and beard as black as printer’s ink. Al- 
though a lawyer of some distinction, he is prob- 
ably indebted for his political success to the fact 
that he served gallantly in the late war, coming 
out of it with several Lavels and one leg. His 
present slogan is, “Grant and the Constitu- 
tion! CoLFrax (or somebody) and low taxes!’’ 

—As age is adding rapidly to the infirmities 
of the present pore, speculation increases as to 
who is most likely to be his successor. The 
latest news is to the effect that the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Palermo is now the dignitary 
nos likely to be agreed upon by the Sacred 

ollege. 

—Colonel Jonn Har, with his lecture on 
LrNcoLn, seems to have become one of the most 
popular platform men of theseason. He had an 
audience so large a few evenings since at Buffalo 
that the stage even had to be invaded to make 
room for his listeners. Our contemporary of 
the Buffalo Courier says it was an admirable per- 
formance, delivered in a clear and resonant 
voice, and with considerable oratorical effect, 
and that ‘the marks of the pleasure given the 
audience were not to be mistaken.” 

—Dr. O_tver Dean, of Franklin, Massachu- 
setts, has enrolled himself with the Peasopys, 
Girarps, Vassars, SmitHsons, and other pub- 
lic benefactors by bequeathing $100,000 to the 


Dean Academy, which he founded, and on which - 


during his life he had bestowed about $300,000. 
He also left $100,000 to Tuffts College, to which 
he had previously been a liberal contributor. 
He was president and superintendent of the 


Amoskeag Ma..ufacturing Company in Manches- 
ter, New pshire, and a mau held in high es- 


teem. 

—The Grand Duke, while in Montreal, had the 

good fortune to be quartered at St. Lawrence 

1, The proprietor of that establishment, Mr. 
Henry Hogan, is one of the rew gentlemen at 
the head of such establishments who deem it 
their first duty to make their guests as thor- 
oughly comfortable and at home as if in their 
own houses, and we doubt not that the Grand 
Duke during his stay there realized in his own 
person the truth of SHENsTONE’s lines: 

* Whoe'’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to thirk he still has found 
warmest welcome at an inn.” 

Old Samvet Jonnson said, ‘There is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man by which 
so much happiness is produced as by a good 
tavern or inn;’’ and Archbishop LeigHTon used 
often to say that if he were to choose a place to 
die in, it would be aninn. ‘There were Hocans 
in those days.”’ 

—There are people who profess to regard Sen- 
ator SUMNER as a sort of Boston man in litera- 
ture and politics, rather than as a practical 
statesman for the times. But his plan for a re- 
turn to specie payments is certain to arrest the 
attention of the country, and will probably com- 
mand the support of most men who are out of 
debt, who pay taxes, and who are auxious! 
looking’ forward to something solid and settle 
about the finances. In ietroseding his bill Mr. 
SuMNER says: “I am not insensible to the cred- 
it obtained by a swift payment of the national 
debt, but this is superticial only. It does not 
enable us to refund our debt without extraordi- 
nary and abnormal effort. Let there be specie 
payments, and the debt will refund itself. The 
payment of the national debt is a feather in our 
cap; specie payments will be a fountain; and 
between these two measures there is just the 
difference between a feather anda fountain. In- 
stead, therefore, of taxing the —— for the 
sake of this feather, I would reduce taxes, and 
apply the irresistible energies of the government 
to pew equal to coin.” 

—Du CHAILLv’s last book is always his best 
book, because the older he grows the richer and 
sounder and nuttier he grows, and each past ex- 
perience among the queer people whom he is al- 
ways going to see in the out-of-the-way nooks 
sketans of the werld gives him a finer flavor. 
Probably there are a hundred thousand boys and 
girls in this well-spread-out country of ours who 
within the next twenty days will be able to tell 
you all about the dwarfs, of whom Du CHaILLu 
has just written so chattily and charmingly. 
Another curious thing about Du OnarLuv is 
that the books which he wrote years ago are al- 
most as much in demand to-day as they were 
when first published. He can set up a cab on 
copy-money received in 1871 on books publish- 
ed ten years ago. 

—Hon. Ne.son K. Hopkins, who next week 
enters upon the important duties of the Con- 
trollership of this State, has not hitherto taken 

rominent part in the general politics of New 

York. But for five-and-twenty years past he 
has been known and esteemed of all men in Erie 
County for intelligence, good sense, modesty, 
unimpeachable integrity, and an industry and 
fidelity in the various local offices he has filled 
that not only qualify, but amply entitle, him to 
the distinction upon which he now enters, It 
is among the agreeable incidents of politics that 
Mr. Asurr P. NicHoxs, the retiring Controller, 








Buffalo, and though of opposing politics, have 
been life-long personal friends, and that each 
occupies a home position that never has been 
and never can be smirched by “‘the ways that 
are dark and the tricks that are vain” of mere 
professional politicians. 

—Miss THACKERAY, one of the most popular 
and attractive of the younger novelists of En- 
gland, has written a story entitled “Old Ken- 
sington,’’ which is about to be published simul- 
taneously in the Cornhill Magazine and in Har- 
per’s Magazine. She has been at work upon it 
several years, and competent literary authorities 
who have perused it pronounce it a marked iin- 
provement on her “Story of Elizabeth” and 
the ‘* Village on the Cliff.’ Her taste, like her 
father’s, is eminently pictorial, and her tableaux 
are evidently drawn from life. 

—Ex-Senator Ross, of Kansas, is about to start 
a weekly paper in 5 ag v4 ille, Kansas, to be call- 
ed Ross's Fuper. Mr. Ross's practical buffeting 
with the world commenced as foreman in the 
office of the Milwaukee Sentinel. Afterward he 
went to Kansas, and into politics. During the 
rebellion he attained the rank of majog,and in 
1866 became a United States Senator, serving 
until March 4, 1871. 

—The new French minister to the United 
States, Jues Ferry, is only thirty-nine years 
old, yet has attained distinction as an advo- 
cate and journalist. He was one of the editors 
of the Gazette des Tribunaux, and subsequently 
of Le Temps, and displayed marked ability in 
articles on financial subjects. He acquired fame 
for his warfare against the administration u* the 
city of Paris, exposing municipal corruption. 
His attacks provoked many warnings from tho 
fovernment; but he kept on, and fearlessly ex- 
)08sed the doings of Haussmann, the ‘ Boss’’ of 
th. Parisian “Ring.” 

—Mauajor Bunpy, our bright contemporary of 
the Hucring Mail, has just been hung in eftizgy— 
on the w. Us of the picture-gallery of the Union 
League Club—an admirable likeness of bim hav- 
ing been painted by Mr. Tuomas Le CLEar. 

—Heirs-apparent are in our day not noted for 
strong physique. Although Duke ALexis is ro- 
bust enough, his eldest brother, the heir to the 
throne, has been an invalid almost from infancy. 
His son and heir is @ feeble body. The only son 
of the Sultan is consumptive. The Count of 
Flanders, heir to the Belgian crown, is nearly 
dead from heart disease. The Crown Prince of 
Denmark is an invalid. The Austrian Prince 
RvupDo.pa ditto. The Crown Prince of Germany 
is in vigorous health; but his friend and com- 
rade, the Crown Prince ALBERT of Saxony, is 
sickly, and the heirs to the thrones of Mecklen 
burg, Baden, and Hesse are all feeble. Most of 
these princes are descendants of the most stal- 
wart warriors of the olden time; but no heri- 
tage of strength, it seems, can be kept from de- 
cay under the enervating life of modern kings. 
The princes, like the institution of royalty iteelh 
grow feebler with every generation. 

—SPIELHAGEN, the German novelist, is com- 
ing to this country to lecture on SHAKSPEARE. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae most important business in Congress for the 
week ending December 16 was the pasuage of the Ap- 
portionment bill by the House of Representatives, 
which fixes the number of members at 283, distributed 
as follows: 
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Mr. Akermzn having resigned his position as At- 
torney-General, the President nominated ex-Senator 
Williams, of Oregon, to the vacant office. The Sen- 
ate at onee confirmed the nomination. 

The Internationals of New York proposed a grand 
funeral parade on Sunday, December 10, iu honor of 
the memory of General Rossel, lately executed in Paris. 
It was interdicted by the Poliee Commissioners. After 
considerable nego ion the interdict was removed, 
and the parade was allowed to take place on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Mr. William M. Tweed was arrested on December 
15 on the charge of felony and committed to the Tombs, 

warrant for his arrest was granted by Recorder 
Hackett. 

There will be no formal reception of the Grand Dike 
Alexis at Chicago, but General Sheridan will Invite 
him to oe pet in a grand buffalo hunt on the Plains, 
which the prince will probably enjoy much better. 

The Governor of Wyoming vetoed the recent bill de- 
priving women of the right to vote in that Territory, 
and the veto has been sustained. 

Admiral et has forwarded to Mr. Aspinwall a 
check for @50@0 as a present from the Grand Duke 
Alexis to the of New York. The Grand Duke 
being a sailor, Mr. Aspinwall lias decided to appropri- 
ate $1000,to the relief of destitute children of seamen. 
The remaining $4000 has been handed to the Society 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 











Tur © . ‘ua Relieved the 
Volunteers? 2 . Hence- 
forth the forts, which —~- 
will be held by regular troops—a measnte which will 


prevent the recurrence of such excesses a8 have lately 
awakened the indignation of the civilized world. 

The British government is determined to find out 
the strength and organization of the Internationals 
throughout the world. The Foreigo-office has sent 
instructions to its entire diplomatic corps abroad to 
ey this subject thoroughly, and te report there- 
on to the government, 

The brother of the Grand Duke Alexia, the Czaro- 
witz Alexander, recently became involved in a “ private 
and social” quarrel with the Prince De Reuss, minister 
of the German Empire to Russia. Both lost their 
tempers, and the Czarowitz fell upon the embassador 
and smote him. Notwithstanding recent assurances 
of undying friendship between Russia and Germany 
and the private character of the dispute, it is feared 
that the eonsequences may grave. 

Havana telegrams again assert that the Cuban insur- 
rection is almost at an end. They give a terrible pic- 
ture of the desolation of some of the fairest portions 





| and Mr, HopErys, Lis successor, are both irom | of the island, 
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CHRISTMAS IN VIRGINIA. 


s pleasant picture would have been more 


ia re icable, we imagine, before the ab- 
eB li very than at present; though there 
a Ee a states where the old servants 
; 1 ent relation to their former 
a owners, yt on think of cutting off 
} it n heads as setting up for themselves. 
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h are the 


old couple to whose humble but 
table cabi 


yin the little daughter from the 
house as come in to wish them a 
pot merry Christmas,” and bring them something 
. nice for their dinner. The old people 
, perhaps, born on the estate. They may 
ived all their simple lives within sight of 

* and were children with the 

s of the little one who brings a gleam 





of Christmas sunshine through the door-way. 
They look upon themselves as belonging to the 
fumily, and the idea of going away or being sent 
away has never entered their simple brains. 
Pretty and idyllic, is it not? Yet it represents 
a condition of society which is rapidly disappear- 
ing from a century which has but little sympathy 
with the idyllic poetry of life. In this practical 
age such an anomaly as a dependent peasantry 


WSS cc 


could not be tolerated, nor can any sensible per- 
son wish that it should be. It must give way to 
something nobler and more enduring. ‘The serf, 
the peasant, is every where rising above the level 
of his old condition, and asserting and winning 
his rights as a man; and though the world may 
lose a great deal of poetry and picturesqueness 
in the process, the substantial gain to humanity 


| will be great and permanent. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


“THE HEATHENS OF AMERICA.” 


Nor the least among the merits of the striking 
compositions from the trenchant and fertile pen- 
cil of Mr. Nast is that they always tell their own 
story with a force and directness which explana- 

| tion only serves to weaken; and we refer now to 
his picture on the opposite page only for the pur- 
pose of reminding such of our readers as may have 
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of the Romish Church. ‘The reasor ; 
given for this attempt to spread Romish a. : 
among the negroes was, as England had | 
strumental in bringing them to Ameri. 
slavery, she should now bear a part in | 
them to a knowledge of Chris 1 \ 
bishop is rather late in the day, ~jJ;. 
aries will discover that others hay 
field before them, that the Christian relig 
‘S 
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forgotten it of the action of the Roman Catholic 
Church by which this admirable cartoon was 
suggested. 

A short time since the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Mann1no, of England, determined to send 
missionaries over to this country to labor among 
our newly emancipated negro population, in the 
expectation, no doubt, of finding them tractable 
and easily impressed by the imposing ceremonies 
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not altogether unknown among the negroes, : 
that the common schools have alread 
them some lessons in history which they 
never have received from their Rom: 
friends; and we shall be much sur 
sentiment of the intelligent colo 
of the South is not exactly expr 
Nast’s cartoon. The Common School has 
the start of the Propaganda, and will keep 1 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
3y GEORGE ELIOT, 


Actor or “ Apam Bene,” “ Romo.a,” Eto, 





Book 3. 
MISS BROOKF. 
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CHAPTER V. 


~« Hard etadents are commonly troubled with 
catarrhs, rheums, ——" brad eyes, 
stone, and collick, crudities, gr eae vertigo, 
winds, consumptions, and all such diseases as come 





wts, 


dry 
jll-colored....and all through immoderate pains and 


Aquinas’ works; and tell me whether those men took 
pains.”"—Burron’s Anatomy of Melancholy, P. I. 8, 2. 


Tuts was Mr. Casaubon’s letter. 


‘““My pear Miss Brookre,—I have your 
guardian’s permission to address you on a sub- 
ject than which I have none more at heart. I 
am not, I trust, mistaken in the recognition of 
some deeper correspondence than that of date in 
the fact that a consciousness of need in my own 
life had arisen contemporaneously with the pos- 
sibility of my becoming acquainted with you. 
For in the first hour of meeting you I had an 
impression of your eminent and perhaps ex- 
clusive fitness to supply that need (connected, I 
may say, with such activity of the affections as 
even the preoccupations of a work too special to 
be abdicated could not uninterruptedly dissimu- 
late); and each succeeding opportunity for ob- 
servation has given the impression an added 
depth by convincing me more emphatically of 
that fitness which I had preconceived, and thus 
evoking more decisively those affections to which 
i have but now referred. Our conversations 
have, I think, made sufficiently clear to you the 
tenor of my life and purposes—a tenor unsuited, 
I am aware, to the commoner order of minds. 
But I have discerned in you an elevation of 
thought and a capability of devotedness which I 
had hitherto not conceived to be compatible ei- 
ther with the early bloom of youth or with those 
graces of sex that may be said at once to win 
and to confer distinction when combined, as they 
notably are in you, with the mental qualities 
above indicated. It was, I confess, beyond my 
hope to meet with this rare combination of ele- 
ments, both solid and attractive, adapted to sup- 
ply aid in graver labors, and to cast a charm 
over vacant hours; and but for the event of my 
introduction to you (which, let me again say, I 
trust not to be superficially coinci-ent with fore- 
shadowing needs, but providentially related there- 
to as stages toward the completion of a life’s plan), 
I should presumably have gone on to the last 
without any attempt to lighten my solitariness by 
a matrimonial union. 

“*Such, my dear Miss Brooke, is the accurate 
statement of my feelings; and I rely on your 
kind indulgence in venturing now to ask you 
how far your own are of a nature to confirm my 
happy presentiment. To be accepted by you as 
your husband and the earthly guardian of your 
welfare, I should regard as the highest of provi- 
dential gifts. In return I can at least offer you 
en affection hitherto unwasted, and the faithful 
consecration of a life which, however short in 
the sequel, lias no backward pages whereon, if 
you choose to turn them, you will find records 
such as might justly cause you either bitterness 
orshame. I await the expression of your senti- 
ments with an anxiety which it would be the 
part of wisdom (were it possible) to divert by a 
more arduous labor than usual, But in this or- 
der of experience I am still young; and in look- 


ing forward to an unfavorable possibility I can. 


not but feel that resignation to solitude will be 
more difficult after the temporary illumination 
of hope. 
**In any case, I shall remain, 
** Yours with sincere devotion, 
** EDWARD Casaubon.” 


Dorothea trembled while she read this letter ; 
then she fell on her knees, buried her face, and 
robbed. She could not pray; under the rush of 
solemn emotion in which thoughts became vague 
and images floated uncertainly, she could but 
cast herself, with a child-like sense of reclining, 
in the lap of a divine consciousness which sus- 
tained her own. She remained in that attitude 
till it was time to dress for dinner. 

How could it occur to her to examine the let- 
ter, to look at it critically as a profession of love ? 
Her whole soul was possessed by the fact that 
a fuller life was opening before her: she was a 
neophyte about to enter on a higher grade of ini- 
tiation. She was going to have room for the en- 
ergies which stirred uneasily under the dimness 
and pressure of her own ignorance and the petty 
peremptoriness of the world’s habits. 

Now she would be able to devote herself to 
large yet definite duties; now she would be al- 
lowed to live continually in the light of a mind 
that she could reverence. ‘This hope was not 
unmixed with the glow of proud delight—the 
joyous maiden surprise that she was chosen by 
the man whom her admiration had chosen. All 
Dorothea’s passion was transfused through a 
mind struggling toward an ideal life; the radi- 
ance of her transfigured girlhood fell on the first 
object that came within its level. ‘The impetus 
with which inclination became resolution was 
heightened by those little events of the day which 
had roused her discontent with the actual condi- 
tions of her life. 

After dinner, when Celia was playing an “air, 
with vanations,” a small kind of tinkling which 
symbolized the esthetic part of the young ladies’ 
education, Domthea went up to her room to an- 


== 


| swer Mr. Casaubon’s letter. Why should she de- 


fer the answer? She wrote it over three times, not 
because she wished to change the wording, but 
because her hand was unusually uncertain, and 
she could not bear that Mr. Casaubon should 
think her handwriting bad and illegible. She 
piqued herself on writing a hand in which each 
letter was distinguishable without any large range 
of conjecture; and she meant to make much use 
of this accomplishment to save Mr, Casaubon’s 
eyes. Three times she wrote. 


‘* My pear Mr. CasavBon,—I am very grate- 
ful to you for loving me, and thinking me worthy 
to be your wife. I can look forward to no bet- 
ter happiness than that which would be one with 
yours. If I said more, it would only be the same 
thing written out at greater length; for I can 
not now dwell on any other thought than that 
I may be through life 

‘* Yours devotedly, 
**DororHEa Brooke.” 


Later in the evening she followed her uncle 
into the library to give him the letter, that he 
might read it in the morning. He was sur- 
prised, but his surprise only issued in a few mo- 
ments’ silence, during which he pushed about 
various objects on his writing-table, and finally 
stood with his back to the fire, his glasses on his 
nose, looking at the address of Dorothea’s letter. 

‘*Have you thought enough about this, my 
dear?” he said at last. 

‘*There was no need to think long, uncle. I 
know of nothing to make me vacillate. If I 
changed my mind, it must be because of some- 
thing important and entirely new to me.” 

‘* Ah!—then you have accepted him? Then 
Chettam has no chance? Has Chettam offend- 
ed you—offended you, you know? What is it 
you don’t like in Chettam ?” 

‘‘'There is nothing that I like in him,” said 
Dorothea, rather impetuously. 

Mr. Brooke threw his head and -shoulders 
backward as if some one had thrown a light 
missile at him. Dorothea immediately felt some 
self-rebuke, and said, 

‘‘T mean in the light of a husband. He is 
very kind, I think—really very good about the 
cottages. A well-meaning man.” 

‘‘ But you must have a scholar, and that sort 
of thing? Well, it lies a little in our family. I 
had it myself—that love of knowledge, and going 
into every thing—a little too much ; it took me 
too far: though that sort of thing doesn’t often 
run in the female line; or it runs under-ground 
like the rivers in Greece, you know—it comes 
out in the sons. Clever sons, clever mothers. I 
went a good deal into that at one time. How- 
ever, my dear, I have always said that people 
should do as they like in these things, up to a 
certain point. I couldn’t, as your guardian, have 
consented to a bad match. But Casaubon stands 
well: his position is good. Iam afraid Chettam 
will be hurt, though, and Mrs. Cadwallader will 
blame me.” 

That evening, of course, Celia knew nothing 
of what had happened. She attributed Doro- 
thea’s abstracted manner, and the evidence of 
further crying since they had got home, to the 
temper she had been in about Sir James Chet- 
tam and the buildings, and was careful not to 
give further offense: having once said what she 
wanted to say, Celia had no disposition to recur 
to disagreeable subjects. It had been her nature 
when a child never to quarrel with any one—onl 
to observe with wonder that they quarreled wit 
her, and looked like turkey-cocks; whereupon 
she was ready to play at cat’s-cradle with them 
whenever they recovered themselves. And as 
to Dorothea, it had always been her way to find 
something wrong in her sister’s words, though 
Celia inwardly protested that she always said 
just how things were, and nothing else: she 
never did and never could put words together 
out of her own head. But the best of Dodo was 
that she did not keep angry for long together. 
Now, though they had hardly spoken to each 
other all the evening, yet when Celia put by her 
work, intending to go to bed, a proceeding in 
which she was always much the earlier, Doro- 
thea, who was seated on a low stool, unable to 
occupy herself except in meditation, said, with 
the musical intonation which in moments of 
deep but quiet feeling made her speech like a 
fine bit of recitative, 

‘*Celia dear, come and kiss me,” holding her 
arms open as she spoke. 

Celia knelt down to get the right level, and 
gave her little butterfly kiss, while Dorothea en-. 
circled her with gentle arms, and pressed her lips 
gravely on each cheek in turn. 

**Don’t sit up, Dodo, you are so pale to-night: 
go to bed soon,” said Celia, in a comfortable way, 
without any touch of pathos. 

‘* No, dear, I am very, very happy,” said Doro- 
thea, fervently. 

**So much the better,” thought Celia. ‘‘ But 
how strangely Dodo goes from one extreme to 
the other!” 

The next day, at luncheon, the butler, hand- 
ing something to Mr. Brooke, said, *‘ Jonas is 
come back, Sir, and has brought this letter.” 

Mr. Brooke read the letter, and then, nodding 
toward Dorothea, said, ‘‘Casaubon, my dear: he 
will be here to dinner; he didn’t wait to write 
more—didn’t wait, you know.” 

It could not seem remarkable to Celia that a 
dinner guest should be announced to her sister 
beforehand, but, her eyes following the same di- 
rection as her uncle’s, she was struck with the 
peculiar effect of the announcement on Doro- 
thea. It seemed as if something like the reflec- 
tion of a white sun-lit wing had passed across her 
features, ending in one of her rare blushes. For 
the first time it entered into Celia’s mind that 
there might be something more between Mr. 
Casaubon and her sister than his delight in 
bookish talk and her delight in listening. Hith- 
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erto she had classed the admiration for this 
“ugly” and learned acquaintance with the admi- 
ration for Monsieur Liret at Lausanne, also ugly 
and learned. Dorothea had never been tired of 
listening to old Monsieur Liret, when Celia’s feet 
were as cold as possible, and when it had really 
become dreadful to see the skin of his bald head 
moving about. Why, then, should her enthusi- 
asm not extend to Mr. Casaubon simply in the 
same way as to Monsieur Liret? And it seemed 
probable that all learned men had a sort of school- 
master's view of young people. 

But now Celia was really startled at the sus- 

picion which had darted into her mind. She 
was seldom taken by surprise in this way, her 
marvelous quickness in observing a certain or- 
der of signs generally preparing her to expect 
such outward events as she had an interest in. 
Not that she now imagined Mr. Casaubon to be 
already an accepted lover: she had only begun 
to feel disgust at the possibility that any thing 
in Dorothea’s mind could tend toward such an 
issue. Here was something really to vex her 
about Dodo: it was all very well not to accept 
Sir James Chettam, but the idea of marrying 
Mr. Casaubon!. Celia felt a sort of shame min- 
gled with a sense of the ludicrous. But per- 
haps Dodo, if she were really bordering on such 
an extravagance, might be turned away from 
it: ex | had often shown that her im- 
pressibility might be calculated on. The day 
was damp, and they were not going to walk out, 
so they both went up to their sitting-room ; and 
there Celia obse' that Dorothea, instead of 
settling down with her usual diligent interest to 
some occupation, simply leaned her elbow on an 
open book and looked out of the window at the 
great cedar silvered with the damp. She her- 
self had taken up the making of a toy for the 
curate’s children, and was not going to enter on 
Race on too precipitately. 
, rothea was, in fact, thinking that it was 
desirable for Celia to know of the momentous 
change in Mr. Casaubon’s position since he had 
last been in the house; it did not seem fair to 
leave her in ignorance of what would necessarily 
affect her attitude toward him; but it was im- 
possible not to shrink from telling her. Doro- 
thea accused herself of some meanness in this 
timidity: it was always odious to her to have 
any fears or contrivances about her ac- 
tions; but at this moment she was seeking the 
highest aid possible that she might not dread 
the corrosiveness of Celia’s pretty, carnally mind- 
ed prose. Her reverie was broken, and the diffi- 
culty of decision banished, by Celia’s small and 
rather guttural voice speaking in its usual tone 
of a remark aside or a ‘‘ by-the-bye.” 

** IB any one else coming to dine besides Mr. 
Casaubon ?” 

** Not that I know of.” 

**T hope there is some one else. Then I 
shall not hear him eat his soup so.” 

**What is there remarkable about his soup-. 
eating ?” ¥ 

** Really, Dodo, can’t you hear how he scrapes 
his spoon? And he always blinks before he 
speaks. I don’t know whether Locke blinked, 
but I'm sure I am sorry for those who sat oppo- 
site to him if he did.” 

**Celia,” said Dorothea, with emphatic grav- 
ity, ‘‘ pray don’t make any more observations of 
that kind.” 

‘*Why not? They are quite true,” returned 
Celia, who had her reasons for persevering, 
though she was beginning to be a little afraid. 

‘** Many things are true which only the com- 
monest minds observe.” 

**Then I think the commonest minds must be 
rather useful. I think it is a pity Mr. Casan- 
bon's mother had not a commoner mind: she 
might have taught him better.” Celia was in- 
wardly frightened, and ready to run away, now 
she had hurled this light javelin. 

Dorothea’s feelings had gathered to an ava- 
lanche, and there could be no further prepara- 
tion. 

‘*It is right to tell you, Celia, that I am en- 
gaged to marry Mr. Casaubon.” 

Perhaps Celia had never turned so pale before. 
The paper man she was making would have had 
his leg injured but for her habitual care of what- 
ever she held in her hands. She laid the frag- 
ile figure down at once, and sat perfectly still 
for a few moments. When she spoke there was 
a tear gathering. 

“Oh, Dodo, I hope a will be happy.” Her 
sisterly tenderness could not but surmoant other 
feelings at this moment, and her fears were the 
fears of affection. 

Dorothea was still hurt and agitated. 

**It is quite decided, then?” said Celia, in 
an awed under-tone. ‘* And uncle knows ?” 

“T have accepted Mr. Casaubon's offer. My 
uncle brought me the letter that contained it ; 
he knew about it beforehand.” 

“T beg a if I have said any thing 
to hurt you, Dodo,” said Celia, with a slight sob. 
She never could have thought that she should 
feel as she did. ‘There was something funereal 
in the whole affair, and Mr. Casanbon seemed 
to be the officiating clergyman, about whom it 
would be indecent to make remarks. 

**Never mind, Kitty; do not grieve. We 
should never admire the same people. I often 
offend in something of the same way; I am apt 
to speak too strongly of those who don’t please 
me 


In spite of this magnanimity Dorothea. was 
still smarting: perhaps as much from Celia’s 
subdued astonishment as from her small criti- 
cisms. Of course all the world round Tipton 
would be out of sympathy with this marriage. 
Dorothea knew of no one who thought as she 
did about life and its best objects. 

Nevertheless, before the evening was at an end 
she was very happy. In an hour's ¢éte-a-téte 
with Mr. Casaubon she talked to him with more 
freedom than she had ever felt before, even pour- 
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ing out her joy at the thou ; 

self to him, and of emiantes arrine 
share and further all his great ends ‘t, 
—— was touched with ae ie 
what man would not have ? “eng 
like, unrestrained ardor: he an?) at thi child- 
(what lover would have been ?) that h ee 
the object of it. © should be 

**My dear young lady—Miss c 
thea!” he said, pressing her he “yd 
hands, ‘‘this is a happiness Stgater than hee 
ever imagined to be in reserve for me. ‘T} 
should ever meet with a mind and p she 
rich in the mingled graces which sun os he 
marriage desirable was far indeed from mene” 
ception. You have all—nay, more than a 
those qualities which I have ever regarded ae the 
characteristic excellences of womanhovx| The 
great charm of your sex is its capability of rs 
ardent self-sacrificing affection, and herein a 
see its fitness to round and complete the eles 
ence of our own. Hitherto I have known fox 
pleasures save of the severer kind: my satisf; ; 
tions have been those of the solitary stud omg 
Ihave been little disposed to gather flowen in 

- : hat 
would wither in my hand, but now I shall pluck 
— with eagerness, to place them in your 

- } 

No speec h could have been more thoroughly 
honest in its intention : the frigid rhetoric at t}e 
end was as sincere as the bark of a dog or the 
cawing of an amorous rook. Would it not he 
rash to conclude that there was no passion be 
hind those sonnets to Delia which strike us as 
— —_ of a mandolin ? 

rothea’s faith supplied all that Mr. Casay- 
bon’s words seemed sy ea unsaid ; rte be. 
liever sees a disturbing omission or infelicity ? 
The text, whether of prophet or of poet, expands 
for whatever we can put into it, and even his 
bad grammar is sublime. 

“*T am very ignorant—you will quite wonder 
at my ignorance,” said Dorothea. “I have so 
many thoughts that may be quite mistaken ; and 
now I shall be able to tell them all to you, and 
ask youabout them. But,” she added, with rapid 
imagination of Mr. Casaubon’s probable feeling, 
**] will not trouble you too much; only when 
you are inclined to listen tome. You must often 

weary with the pursuit of subjects in your 
own track. *I shall gain enough if you will take 
me with you there.” 

‘**How should I be able now to persevere in 
any path without your companionship ?” said Mr. 
Casaubon, kissing her candid brow, and feeling 
that Heaven had vouchsafed him a blessing in 
every way suited to his peculiar wants. He was 
being unconsciously wrought upon by the charms 
of a nature which was entirely without hidden 
calculations either for immediate effects or for 
remoter ends. It was this which made Doro- 
thea so child-like, and, according to some judges, 
so stupid, with all her reputed cleverness ; as, for 
example, in the present case of throwing her- 
self, metaphorically speaking, at Mr. Casaubon’s 
feet, and kissing his unfashionable shoe-ties as 
if he were a Protestant pope. She was not in 
the least teaching Mr. Casaubon to ask if he 
were good enough for her, but merely asking 
herself anxiously how she could be good enough 
for Mr. Casaubon. Before he left the next day 
it had been decided that the marriage should 
take place within six weeks. Why not? Mr. 
Casaubon’s house was ready. It was not a par- 
sonage, but a considerable mansion, with much 
land attached to it. The parsonage was inhab- 
ited by the curate, who did all the duty except 
preaching the morning sermon. 


her- 





CHAPTER VI. 


“My lady’s tongue is like the rheadow blades, 
That cut you stroking them with idle hand. 
Nice cu is her function: she divides 
With spiritual edge the millet seed, 

And makes intangible savings.” 


As Mr. Casaubon’s carriage was passing out 
of the gate-way it arrested the entrance of a 
pony phaeton + Pri by a lady with a servant 
seated behind. It was doubtful whether the rec- 
ognition had been mutual, for Mr. Casaubon was 
looking absently before him; but the lady was 

uick-eyed, and threw a nod and a ** How do you 

io?” in the nick of time. In spite of her shab- 
by bonnet and very old Indian shawl, it was plain 
that the lodge-keeper regarded her as an impor- 
tant personage from the low courtesy which was 
dropped on the entrance of the small phaeton. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Fitchett, how are your fowls lay- 
ing now ?” said the high-colored, dark-eyed lady, 
with the clearest chiseled utterance. ‘ 

‘* Pretty well for laying, madam, but they've 
ta’en to eating their eggs: I've no peace o' mind 
with ‘em at all.” 

‘¢Oh, the cannibals! Better sell them cheap 
at once. What will you sell them a couple ? 
One can't eat fowls of a bad character at a high 


price. 

** Well, madam, half a crown: I couldn't let 
‘em go, not under.” 

** Half a crown, these times! 
for the rector’s chicken broth on a Sunday. Ile 
has consumed all ours that I can spare. You 
are half paid with the sermon, Mrs. Fitchett, re- 
member that. ‘Take a pair of tumbler-pigeons 
for them—little beauties. You must come and 
see them. You have no tumblers among your 

i “yg 
. ‘¢ Well, madam, Master Fitchett shall go and 
see em after work. He's very hot on new sorts: 
to oblige you.” - 

“‘Oblige me! It will be the best bargain he 
ever made. A pair of church pigeons for a cou 
ple of wicked Spanish fowls that eat their oi n 
eggs! Don't you and Fitchett boast too much, 
that is all!” , 

The phaeton was driven onward with the lust 
words, leaving Mrs. Fitchett langhing and shak- 
ing her head slowly, with an interjectional ‘*Sure- 


Come now— 
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ly, surely /”—from which it might be inferred 
that she would have found the country-side some- 
what duller if the rector’s lady had been less 
free-spoken and less of a skinflint. Indeed, 
both the farmers and laborers in the parishes of 
Freshitt and Tipton would have felt a sad lack 
of conversation but for the stories about what 
Mrs. Cadwallader said and did: a lady of im- 
measurably high birth, descended, as it were, 
from unknown earls, dim as the crowd of heroic 
shades—who pleaded poverty, pared down prices, 
and cut jokes in the most companionable man- 
ner, though with a turn of tongue that let you 
know who she was. Such a lady gave a neigh- 
borliness to both rank and religion, and miti- 
gated the bitterness of uncommuted tithe. A 
much more exemplary character with an infu- 
sion of sour dignity would not have furthered 
their comprehension of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and would have been less socially uniting. 

Mr. Brooke, seeing Mrs. Cadwallader’s mer- 
its from a different point of view, winced a little 
when her name was announced in the library, 
where he was sitting alone. 

‘¢] see you have had our Lowick Cicero here,” 
she said, seating herself comfortably, throwing 
back her wraps, and showing a thin but well- 
built figure. ‘‘I suspect you and he are brew- 
ing some bad politics, else you would not be see- 
ing so much of the lively man. I shall inform 
against you: remember you are both suspicious 
characters since you Peel's side about the 
Catholic Bill, I shall tell every body that you 


are going to put up for Middlemarch on the’ 


Whig side when old Pinkerton resigns, and that 
Casaubon is going to help you in an underhand 
manner: going to bribe voters with pam- 
phlets, and throw open the public-houses to dis- 
tribute them. Come, confess!” ‘ 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort,” said Mr. Brooke, smil- 
ing and rubbing his eye-glasses, but really blush- 
ing a little at the impeachment. ‘‘ Casaubon 
and I don’t talk politics much. He doesn’t care 
much about the philanthropic side of things— 
punishments, and that kind of thing. He only 
cares about Church questions. That is not my 
line of action, you know.” 

‘*Ra-a-ther too much, myfriend. J have heard 
of your doings. Who was it that sold his bit 
of land to easton at get 2d “I be- 
lieve you bought it on purpose. You are a per- 
fect fm Faux. See re you are not terned In 
effigy this 5th of November coming. Humphrey 
would not come to quarrel with you about it, so 
lam come.” 

“‘Very good. I was prepared to be perse- 
cuted for not persecuting—not persecuting, you 
know.” 

‘* There you go! That is a piece — 
you have got ready for the hustings. Now 
not let them lure you to the hustings, my dear 
Mr. Brooke. A man always makes a fool of 
himself speechifying: there's no excuse but be- 
ing on the right side, oneness ask a bless- 
ing on your humming and hawing. You will 
lose yourself, I forewarn you. You will make a 
Saturday pie of all parties’ opinions, and be pelt- 
ed by every body.” 

“That is what I expect, you know,” said Mr. 
Brooke, not wishing to betray how little he en- 
joyed this prophetic sketch—‘‘ what I expect as 
an independent man. As to the Whigs, a man 
who goes with the thinkers is not likely to be 
hooked on by any party. He may go with them 
up to a certain point—up to a certain point, you 
know. But that is what you ladies never un- 


your certain pointis? No. I should 
like to be told how a man can have any certain 
point when he belongs to no —leading a 
roving life, and never letting his fri know 
his address.. ‘Nobody knows where Brooke 
will be ; there’s no ong on ~~ ae is 
what people say of to be quite fran ow 
do turn lpematie. -) How will you like going 
to Sessions with every body looking shy on you, 
and you with a bad conscience and an empty 


ket ?” 
“*T don’t d to argue with a lady on poli- 
tics,” said Mr. Brooke, with an air of smiling in- 


difference, but feeling rather unpleasantly con- 
scious that this attack of Mrs. Cadwallader’s had 
opened the defensive campaign to which certain 
rash steps had exposed him. ‘“‘ Your sex are not 
thinkers, you know—varium et mutabile semper 
—that kind of thing. You don’t know Virgil. 
I knew”—Mr. Brooke reflected in time that he 
had not had the — acquaintance of the 
Augustan poet—*‘ I was going to say, poor Stod- 
dart, you know. That was what he said. You 
ladies are always against an independent attitude 
—a man’s caring for nothing but truth, and that 
sort of thing. And there is no of the coun- 
try where opinion is narrower it is here—I 
don’t mean to throw stones, you know, but some- 
body is wanted to take the independent line ; and 
if I don’t take it, who will ?” 

“Who? Why, any upstart who has got nei- 
ther blood nor position. People of standing 
should consume their independent nonsense at 
home, not hawk it about. And you! who are 
going to marry your niece, as good as your 
daughter, to one of our best men. Sir James 
would be cruelly annoyed: it will be too hard 
on him if you turn round now and make your- 
self a Whig sign-board.” 

Mr. Brooke again winced inwardly, for Doro- 
thea’s engagement had no sooner been décided 
than he had thought of Mrs. Cadwallader’s pro- 
spective taunts. It might have been easy for 
ignorant observers to say, ‘‘ Quarrel with Mrs. 
Cadwallader ;” but where is a country gentle- 
man to go who quarrels with his oldest neigh- 
bors? Who could taste the fine flavor in the 
name of Brooke if it were delivered casually, like 
wine without a seal? Certainly a man can only 
be cosmopolitan up to a certain point. 

ies Chettam and I shall always be good 
friends ; I am sorry to say there is no pros- 





Celia was coming in. 

** Why not?” said Mrs. Cadwallader, with a 
sharp note of surprise. ‘‘It is hardly a fortnight 
since you and I were talking about it.” 

**My niece has chosen another suitor—has 
chosen him, you know. I have had nothing to 
do with it. I should have preferred Chettam ; 
and I should have said Chettam was the man 
any girl would have chosen. But there is no 
accounting for these things. Your sex is capri- 
cious, you know.” 

**Why, whom do you mean to that you 
are going to let her marry?” Mrs. Cadwallader’s 
mind was rapidly surveying the possibilities of 
choice for Dorothea. 

But here Celia entered, blooming from a walk 
in the garden, and the greeting with her deliver- 
ed Mr. Brooke from the necessity of answering 
immediately. He got up hastily, and saying, 
“* By-the-way, I must speak to Wright about the 
horses,” shuttled quickly out of the room. 

“* My dear child, what is this ?—this about your 
sister’s engagement ?” said Mrs. Cadwallader. 

“*She is engaged to marry Mr. Casaubon,” 
said Celia, resorting, as usual, to the simplest 
statement of fact, and enjoying this opportunity 
of speaking to the rector’s wife 

“This is frightful. How long has it been go- 
ing on?” 

**T only knew of it yesterday. They are to be 
married in six weeks.” 

“Well, my dear, I wish you joy of your broth- 
er-in-law.” 

**T am so sorry for Dorothea.” 

“Sorry! It is her doing, I suppose ?” 
“Yes; she says Mr. Casaubon has a great 
soul.” 
** With all my heart.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Cadwallader, I don’t think it can 
be nice to marry a man with a great soul.” 

**Well, my dear, take warning. You know 
the look of one now; when the next comes and 
wants to marry you, don’t you accept him.” 

‘“*T’m sure I never should.” 

**No; one such in a family is enough. So 
your sister never cared about Sir James Chet- 
tam? What would you have said to him for a 
brother-in-law ?” ’ 

“*T should have liked that very much. I am 
sure he would have been a good husband. Only,” 
Celia added, with a slight blush (she sometimes 
seemed to blush as she breathed), *‘ I don’t think 
he would have suited Dorothea.” 

** Not high-flown enough ?” 

“Dodo is very strict. She thinks so much 
about every thing, and is so particular about 
what one says. Sir James never seemed to 

‘*She must have encouraged him, I am sure. 
That is not very creditable.” 

* Please don't be angry with Dodo; she does 
not see things. She thought so much about the 

and she was rude to Sir James some- 
times; but he is so kind he never noticed it.” 

“*Well,” said Mrs. Cadwallader, putting on 
her shawl, and rising, as if in haste, ‘‘I must 
go straight to Sir James and break this to him. 
He will have brought his mother back by this 
time, and I must call. Your uncle will never 
tell him. We are all disappointed, my dear. 
Young people should think of their families in 
marrying. I set a bad example—married a poor 
clergyman, and made myself a pitiable object 
among the De Bracys—obliged to get my coals 
by stratagem, and pray to Heaven for my salad 
oil, However, Casaubon has money enough; I 
must do him that justice. As to his blood, I 
suppose the family quarterings are three cuttle- 
fish sable, and a commentator rampant. By- 
the-bye, before I go, my dear, I must speak to 
your Mrs. Carter about pastry. I want to send 
my young cook to learn of her. Poor people 
with four children, like us, you know, can't af- 
ford to keep a good cook. I have no doubt Mrs. 
Carter will oblige me. Sir James's cook is a 
perfect dragon.” 

In less than an hour Mrs. Cadwallader had 
circumvented Mrs. Carter and driven to Freshitt 
Hall, which was not far from her own parson- 
age, her husband being resident in Freshitt and 
keeping a curate in ‘Tipton 

Sir James Chettam had reterned from the 
short journey which had kept him absent for a 
couple of days, and had changed his dress, in- 
tending to ride over to Tipton Grange. His 
horse was standing “ a door when Mrs. Cad- 
wallader drove up, an immediately — 
there himself, whip in hand. Lady Chettam 
had not yet returned; but Mrs. Cadwallader’s 
errand could not be in the ogee 
of grooms, so she asked to be taken into the 
conservatory close by, to look at the new plants ; 
and on coming to a contemplative stand she 


said, 

“*T have a great shock for you. I hope 
are not so far gone in love as you to 
be.” 

It was of no use protesting net Mrs. Cad- 
wallader’s way of putting ¢ . But Sir 
James's countenance changed a little. He felt 

alarm. 


a vague 

“T do believe Brooke is going to expose him- 
self after all. I accused him of meaning to stand 
for Middlemarch on the Liberal side, and he 
looked silly and never denied it—talked about 
the independent line, and the usual nonsense.” 

“Ts that all ?” said Sir James, much relieved. 

‘*Why,” rejoined Mrs. Cadwallader, with a 
sharper note, “‘ vou don’t mean to say that you 
would like him to turn public man in that way— 
making a sort of political Cheap Jack of him- 
self?” 

‘* He might be di Id think. He 
would not like the expense.” 

“That is what I told him. He is vulnerable 
to reason there—always a few grains of common- 
sense in an ounce of miserliness. Miserliness is 
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a capital quality to run in families; it’s the safe 
side for madness to dip on, And there must be 
a little crack in the Brooke family, else we should 
not see what we are to see.” 

** What? Brooke standing for Middlemarch ?” 

“Worse than that. I really feel a little re- 
sponsible. I always told you Miss Brooke would 
be such a fine match. I knew there was a great 
deal of nonsense in her—a flighty sort of Meth- 
odistical stuff. But these things wear out of 
girls. ‘ However, I am taken by surprise for 
once. 


“* What do you mean, Mrs, Cadwallader?” 
said Sir James. His fear lest Miss Brooke should 
have run away to join the Moravian Brethren, or 
some preposterous sect unknown to good society, 
was a little allayed by the knowledge that Mrs. 
Cadwallader always made the worst of thitgs. 
“What has happened to Miss Brooke? Pray 
speak out.” 

“Very well. She is engaged to be married.” 
Mrs. Cadwallader paused a few moments, ob- 
serving the deeply hurt expression in her friend’s 
face, which he was trying to conceal by a nerv- 
ous smile, while he whipped his boot; but she 
soon added, ** to Casaubon.” 

Sir James let his whip fall, and stooped to 
pick it up. Perhaps his face had never before 
gathered so much concentrated disgust as when 
he turned to Mrs. Cadwallader, and repeated, 
** Casaubon ?” 

**Even so. You know my errand now.” 

**Good God! It is horrible! He is no bet- 
ter thana mummy!” (The point of view has to 
be allowed for, as that of a blooming and disap- 
pointed rival.) 

**She says he is a great soul.—A great blad- 
der for dried pease to rattle in!” said Mrs. Cad- 
wallader. 


& What business has an old bachelor like that 
** He has one foot 


** He means to draw it out again, I suppose.” 

** Brooke ought not to allow it: he should in- 
sist on its being put off till she is of age. She 
would think better of it then. What is a guard- 
ian for ?” 

“* As if you could ever squeeze a resolution out 
of Brooke !” 

** Cadwallader might talk to him.” 

**Not he! Humphrey finds every body 
charming. I never can get him to abuse Ca- 
saubon. He will even speak well of the bishop, 

I tell him it is unnataral in a beneficed 
c n: what can one do with a husband 
who attends so little to the decencies? I hide 
it as well as I can by abusing every body my- 
self. Come, come; cheer up! you are well rid 
of Miss Brooke—a girl who would have been 
requiring you to see the stars by daylight. Be- 
tween ourselves, little Celia is worth two of her, 
and likely, after all, to be the better match. For 
this marriage to Casaubon is as good as going 
to a nunnery.” 

**Oh, on my own account—it is for Miss 
Brooke's sake I think her friends should try to 
use their influence.” 

**Well, Hamphrey doesn’t know yet. But 
when I tell him, you may depend on it he will 
say, ‘Why not? Casaubon is a good fellow— 
and young—young enough.’ These charitable 
peop never know vinegar from wine till they 

ve swallowed it and got the colic. However, 
if I were a man I should prefer Celia, especially 
when Dorothea was gone. The trath is, you 
have been courting one, and have won the other. 
I can see that she admires you almost as mach 
as a man expects to be admired. If it were any 
one but me who said so, you might think it ex- 


aggeration. Good-by!” 
Sir James Mrs. Cadwallader to the 
phaeton, and then jamped on his horse. He was 


friend’s unpleasant news—only to ride the fast- 
er in some other direction than that of Tipton 
Grange. 

Now why on earth should Mrs. Cadwallader 
have been at all busy about Miss Brooke's mar- 
riage; and wh , when one match that she liked 


were so many animated jes, @ stronger 
lens reveals to certain tiniest h»irlets which 
make vortices these victims whi. the swal- 


lower waits passively at his receipt ot custom. 
In this way, metaphorically speaking, a strong 
lens applied to Mrs. Cadwallader’s match-mak- 
ing will show a play of minute cave producing 
what may be called thought and speech vortices 
to bring her the sort of food she needed. 

Her life was rurally simple, quite free from 
secrets either foul, dangerous, or otherwise im- 
portant, and not consciously affected by the great 
affairs of the world. All the more did the af- 
fairs of the great world interest her, when com- 
municated in the letters of high-born relations : 
the way in which fascinating younger sons had 
gone to the dogs by marrying their mistresses ; 
the fine old-blooded idiocy of young Lord ‘l'apir. 





and the furious gouty humors of old Luid Me- 
gatherium; the exact crossing of genealogies 
which had brought a coronet into a new branch 
and widened the relations of scandal—these 
were topics of which she retained details with 
the utmost accuracy, and reproduced them in an 
excellent pickle of epigrams, which she herself 
enjoyed the more because she believed as un- 
questioningly in birth and no birth as she did in 
game and vermin. She would never have dis- 
owned any one on the ground of poverty: a De 
Bracy reduced to take his dinner in a basin 
would have seemed to her an example of pathos 
worth exaggerating ; and I fear his aristocratic 
vices would not have horrified her. But her 
feeling toward the vulgar rich was a sort of re- 
ligious hatred: they had probably made all their 
money out of high retail prices, and Mrs. Cad- 
wallader detested high prices for every thing 
that was not paid in kind at the Rectory: such 
people were no part of God's design in making 
the world; and their accent was an affliction to 
the ears. A town where such monsters abound- 
ed was hardly more than a sort of low comedy, 
which could not be taken account of in a weil- 
bred scheme of the universe. Let any lady who 
is inclined to be hard on Mrs. Cadwallader in- 
quire into the comprehensiveness of her own 
beautiful views, and be quite sure that they af- 
ford accommodation for all the lives which have 
the honor to coexist with hers. 

With such a mind, active as phosphorus, biting 
every thing that came near into the form that 
suited it, how could the Misses Brooke and their 
matrimonial prospects seem alien to Mrs. Cad- 
wallader? especially as it had been the habit of 

ears for her to scold Mr. Brooke with the friend- 
iest frankness, and let him know in confidence 
that she thought him a poor creature. From 
the first arrival of the young ladies in Tipton she 
had prearranged Dorothea’s marriage with Sir 
James, and if it had taken place would have 
been quite sure that it was her doing: that it 
should not take place, after she had preconceived 
it, caused her an irritation which every thinker 
will sympathize with. She was the diplomatist 
of Tipton and Freshitt, and for any thing to hap- 
pen in spite of her was an ofiensive irregularity. 
As to freaks like this of Miss Brooke's, Mrs, 
Cadwallader had no patience with them, and now 
saw that her opinion of this girl had been in- 
fected with some of her husband's weak charita- 
bleness: those Methodistical whims, that air of 
being more religious than the rector and curate 
together, came from a deeper and more consti- 
tutional disease than she had been willing- to 
believe. 

** However,” said Mrs. Cadwallader, first to 
herself and afterward to her husband, ‘‘ I throw 
her over: there was a chance, if she had mar- 
ried Sir James, of her becoming a sane, sensible 
woman. He would never have contradicted her, 
and when a woman is not contradicted she has 
no motive for obstinacy in her absurdities. But 
now I wish her joy of her hair shirt.” 

It followed that Mrs. Cadwallader must de- 
cide on another match for Sir James, and having 
made up her mind that it was to be the younger 
Miss Brooke, there could not have been a more 
skillful move toward the success of her plan than 
her hint to the baronet that he had made an im- 
pression on Celia’s heart. For he was not one 
of those gentlemen who languish after the unat- 
tainable Sappho's apple that laughs from the top- 
most bough—the charms which 


“Smile like the knot of cowsli 
Not to be come at by the w 


on the cliff, 
ing hand.” 


He had no sonnets to write, and it could not 
strike him agreeably that he was not an object 
of preference to the woman whom he had pre- 
ferred. Already the knowledge that Dorothea 
had chosen Mr. Casaubon had bruised his at- 
tachment and relaxed its hold. Although Sir 
James was a sportsman, he had some other feel- 
ings toward women than toward grouse and fox- 
es, and did not regard his future wife in the light 
of prey, valuable chiefly for the excitements of 
the chase. Neither was he so well acquainted 
with the habits of primitive races as to feel that 
an ideal combat for her, tomahawk in hand, so 


who are indifferent, and also a good, grateful 
nature, the mere idea that a woman had a kind- 
ness toward him spun little threads of tenderness 
from out his heart toward hers. 

2 oe that after Sir James had 
ridden rather for half an honr in a direction 
away from Tipton Grange, he slackened his pace, 
at last turned into a road which would lead 

back by a shorter cut. Various feelings 
wrought in him the determination, after all, to so 
to the Grange to-day as if nothing new had hap- 
He could not help rejoicing that he had 


see Dorothea about the cottages ; and now hap- 
pily Mrs. Cadwallader had prepared him to offer 

is congratulations, if necessary, without show- 
ing too much awkwardness. He really did not 
like it: giving up Dorothea was very painful to 
him ; but there was something in the resolve to 
make this visit forthwith, and conquer all show 
of feeling, which was a sort of file-biting and 
counter-irritant. And without his distinctly rec- 
ogn ‘ing the impulse, there certainly was pres- 
ent ii. him the sense that Celia would be there, 
and that he should pay her more attention than 
he bh done before. 


itment between breakfast and auner- 
time; -..-y back the tears and look a little pale 
about the lips, and in answer to inquiries say, 
““Oh, nothing!” Pride helps us; and pride is 
not a bad thing when it only urges us to hide 
our own hurts—not to hurt others. 
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“venerable tree, beloved of all Brelau, which, for 
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VITCHCRAFT IN 1871. 

Mr. Watrer Tuornevry, the well-known 
English /ittérateur, has written an amusing letter 
to a London newspaper, which will serve to ex- 
plain our double-page illustration this week. 
Rendered curious by the spiritualistic marvels 
which were currently reported of corpulent ladies 
being miraculously conveyed through the air, 
and of a gentleman being shot in a trance head- 
foreinost from an open window seventy feet 
from the ground, and then calmly returning in 
the moonlight, until his boots floated several 
inches above the window-sill—astounded by these 
wondcrs, Mr. THornBuRY determined to use his 
own eyes at a séance, and accordingly proceeded 
to a noted spiritualistic gathering-place, where 
he paid half a crown for admission. The walls 
were ornamented with some weird-looking pic- 
tures, there were some paper-gilt speaking-trum- 
pets on the table, there was a piano-forte in one 
corner of the room, and the wiadows were care- 


fully closed. About fourteen persons were pres- 
ent. Presently two professional mediums en- 
tered. They requested the visitors to join hands, 


the gas was turned down (this important opera- 
tion is represented in the picture), and the séance 
began. At length one of the mediums was heard 
gurgling and groaning, and, on the gas being 
turned up, was discovered ‘‘ with his head twist- 
ed, like a young Laocoén, in the folds of a red 
table-cloth. He disentangled himself with a dis- 
turbed, suffering air.” Next a tremendous graff 
bass voice hailed the company. ‘This emanated 
from the spirit of ‘‘Joun Krxe,” a notorious 
pirate of the reign of Queen ELIZABETH. Mr. 
Krvxe seems to have said nothing of any interest, 
but “a few minutes afterward there were sounds of 
violent blows, several skeptics were struck on the 
head by Joun Krne’s speaking-trumpet, a sofa- 
cushion was flung at me, while an antimacassar 
was thrown in the face of another gentleman.” 
After this a spirit named “ Kate” appeared ; 
but she merely said something about ‘* Jenny 
Jones, of Hampstead,” and then withdrew. Some- 
times, it is said, this gay spirit administers a kiss 
all round. Altogether, the séance seems to have 
been a failure—indeed, one of the mediums ad- 
mitted that what had been heard and seen was 
not enough to convert any skeptic, but that the 
conditions appea to be unfavorable. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Tuornsurr 
quitted the apartment in a hardened state of 
unbelief. 


THE FIR CONES. 
AN IDYL OF CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


‘Wet, the old tree has gone at last,” said 
the farmer as he latched the heavy doar, and be- 
gan to stamp the snow from his boots. 

‘* What tree?” cried a girl's voice, as the whir 
of the busy wheel suddenly slackened. ‘‘Oh, 
father, not the Lovers’ Tree—the old fir? Sure- 
ly thou canst not mean that ?” 

‘No other, Hilda—the Lovers’ Tree, under 
which thy mother and I exchanged our troth- 
plight more than twenty years back. Hey, 
dame?” And he turned with a smile to where 
his wife sat in the sunset light, hamming a low 
tune to the accompaniment of her clicking nee- 
dies. She smiled back in answer. 

‘*Yes, Paul, and my mother as well; and 
thine too, [ll be bound, for she also was a Bre- 
lau girl. All Brelau knows the fir—a hundred 
years old it was, they say.” 

‘*More than that,” said the farmer. ‘‘}-- 
grandfather courted his lass under its shade, 
and his father did the same. Add a hundred 
and fifty to your hundred, and it won’t be so far 
amiss, wife. But it has fallen at last. There'll 
be no more maidens wooed and won under the 
Lovers’ Tree. Thou hast lost thy chence, Hilda.” 
And he turned fondly to his girl. 

‘*'That was indeed a terrible wind last night,” 
went on the dame. ‘‘ It rocked the bed till it 
waked me from my sleep. Did it rouse thee 
also, Liebchen ?” 

But Hilda responded-neither to word nor look. 
She had left her wheel, had crossed the room, 
and now stood gazing from the window to where 
across the valley the green obelisk of the old fir 
had risen. Men were moving about the spot 
where once it stood, and the ring of axes on the 
frosty air told that already the frugal peasantry 
were at work; and the pride of the village, con- 
fidant of many secrets, was now in process of re- 
duction to the level of vulgar fire-wood. 

In rushed two children. ‘* Hast thou heard 
the news?” they cried. ‘‘The Lovers’ Tree is 
blown down! All the people are up there chop- 
ping. May we go too, and see them chép? We 
will bring home all the cones to build the Christ- 
mas fire. Ah, do let us go, mother; fir cones 
blaze so magnificently.” 

**You are such little ones, you will get in the 
way of the axes and be hurt,” replied their moth- 
er, fondling them. 

But the farmer said, 

** Yes, let them go; we will all go. Get th 
cloak, Ursula, and thy woolen hood. We will 
see the old tree once more before he is carried 
away. Wilt thou come too, Hilda?” 

But Hilda shook her head, and did not turn or 
answer. ‘The children rioted about, searching 
for baskets and fagot strings; but she neither 
moved nor spoke. ‘Then the door closed, and 
all was quiet in the cottage. But still Hilda 
stood in the window, looking with dreamy, un- 
— eyes across the valley to the epposite hill- 
side. 

She was looking upon a picture—a picture 
which nobody would ever see again; upon the 


more years than men could count, had stood there 
watching the tide of human life ebb and flow, as 
some majestic old man might stand with ehil- 





dren playing about his kindly knees. Whole 
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generations of lovers had held tryst under its 
shade. Kisses had been interchanged, vows 
murmured—the old, old story of human love, of 
human joy, of hope, of longing, of trust, had been 
repeated and repeated there, age after age, and 
still the old tree guarded its secrets well, as in 
days of greenest youth, and still bent to listen 
like a half-human friend. White arms clasped 
its trunk, soft cheeks were laid there, as if the 
rough bark could feel responsive thrill. ° 
centuries of loving and listening had mellowed 
its heart. The boughs seemed to whisper mean- 
ings to those who sought their shade—gay songs 
to the counsels to the burdened, bene- 
dictions to those who, bowed down with trouble, 
came, black-clad and sorrowful, to look across 
the valley where once the purple lights of hope 
had met their eyes. “‘‘ Wait,” the rustling mur- 
mur seemed to say to such; “only wait—wait, 
as I have waited, and you shall be made exceed- 
ingly glad. Behold, the day dawns and the shad- 
ows fly away!” And though the heavy heart 
might not comprehend the whispered words, 
something seemed lifted from the weight of sad- 
ness, and the mourners departed, comforted, 
knowing not why. © 

But not upon a vague picture only did Hilda 
look. German girls can = their own counsel 
as well as girls of other nations. And for all 
her father’s joking she had not ‘‘ lost her chance” 
under the Lovers’ Tree. Often had she sat there 
—sat there not alone—and now in thought 
she was there again. She heard a voice—she 
leaned to meet a kiss. ‘‘ Wilhelm,” she faltered, 
and then the vision dissolved in a mist of hot and 
rushing tears. In the old fir she seemed to lose 
a friend, an intercessor. Oh, why had this un- 
happy quarrel arisen? Why had she and Wil- 
helm loved at all, if only to be so unhappy in the 
end ? 

But, in truth, it is very easy for lovers to quar- 
rel. Like particles of electric matter, the two 
natures near, attract, repel. The fire that leaps 
from either soul, responsive to kindred fire, fuses 
or destroys. A hint, a pee! pred mis- 
trust, the thousand and one s chances of 
life, come between, and all is over. Only 


“The little pitted speck in garnered fruit” 


is needful. A triflc, or what seemed a trifle, had 
been the beginning of mischief between Hilda 
and Wilhelm, but the breach had slowly widen- 
ed till now, when for weeks they neither 
met nor spoken, and the idyl begun under sum- 
mer boughs was withering in time of frost like 
summer flowers. 

To the old tree, and to him alone, did the girl 
confide her wretchedness, In his dumb ear she 
owned herself in the wrong. ‘‘ Why do you not 
say so?” the responsive murmur seemed to 
breathe. ‘* Wilhelm is true! Wilhelm is kind! 
only a word, and all will be well.” But pride 
laid his finger on her lips. She neglected the 
kindly monitor, the word came not, and now the 
dear old fir was gone; and thinking of these 
things, Hilda’s heart was very sad. 

Meantime upon the hill-side a great crowd of 
people were assembled about the fallen trunk. 
Old men and women, with wistful eyes, stood 
there; comely middle-aged pairs, surrounded by 
children; young girls and their bachelors; boys 
with fresh rosy faces and wondering eyes—all 
alike had come to see once more the face of the 
village friend. Merrily rang the axes upon the 
wood. Some looked sad, some merry, as the 
work went on. There was much interchange 
of ‘**Do you remembers,” much laughing and 
joking, a few tears. The children with their 
baskets ran about picking up the bright cones 
which once hung like a coronet upon the fore- 
head of the fir. Here and there a woman stoop- 
ed for a chip or a small twig to carry away as 
relic. And then it began to grow dark. ‘The 
people recollected themselves, as people will aft- 
er ae a sentimental thing, and saw that it was 
time to go home. So in contented crowds they 
descended the hill to their suppers, and threw 
billets of the old fir on the fire, and beside the 
blaze pod foe of sausage and cheese, and laugh- 
ed gossiped no less merrily than usual, and 
the funeral of the old tree was over. 

“We will keep all our cones, and the big 
fagot which Fritz tied up, until day after to- 
morrow,” said little Gretchen; ‘ because, you 
know, day after to-morrow comes Christmas- 
eve, and the Christ-child must be sure to find a 
good fire.” 

- one gainsaid this, so the cradle was laid 
aside. 

All next day, and the next, did Hilda labor 
busily, throwing herself with feverish energy into 
the Christmas preparations. There was a plenty 
to do. The furniture must shine its brightest, 
veal and puddings be made ready for spit and 
oven, green boughs be hung every where, and, 
above all, the tree must be prepared. Hard 
and continually she worked, and as the sun set 
on the bl eve all was in order. A vast 
fire crackled on the hearth of the ‘‘ big room,” 
thrown open in honor of the festival. Its bright 
blaze was reflected Lack from the polished panels 
of the tall corner clock, and danced on the rosy 
apples and glossy filberts of the still unlighted 
tree, which stood, green and magnificent, be- 
yond. Little fruit of value did this wonderful 
tree bear. Jackets, stockings, leather shoes, 
loaded the lower boughs; above was a flowering 
of warm hoods and gay neckcloths—there was a 
wooden cow for Gretchen, a trumpet of red tin 
for little Paul; but the useful and the necessa: 
predominated. ‘Tender hands had arranged all, 
had hung the many-colored tapers, crowned the 
whole with bright-berried stems, and, in the moss 
at the foot, laid reverently a tiny straw cradle, 
with waxen occupant, in memory of that resting- 
place in the Bethlehem manger where once a 
“*young child lay.” And now, pale and tired, 
Hilda stood gazing upon her finished work. 

“* Sister, sister!” clamored eager voices through 





the closed door, ‘*hasn’t the Christ-child come 


yet ?” 
‘* No, dears, not yet. 


Go away and ui- 
etly in the kitchen. , pe, 


7 T'll call you when he 
comes, 


The little footsteps retreated, and Hilda seat- 
ed herself before the fire with a weary sigh. It 
would be an hour or more before her father would 


ce came over her, broken only by the flicker- 
ing noise of the burning cones, did not 
burn like other cones, she thought, even as 


old fir of Brelau, complete in limb and trunk. 
And, as she gazed, figures formed themselves 
—figures as of 
there, which moved and scinti 
ing toward each other, seemed to clasp kiss. 
uttered a low cry of pain. At the sound 
the scene shifted, the tree dissolved as in fiery 
rain, and the cones, raising themselves and 
climbing upward, stood ranged in a group on 
the topmost log, like a choir of musicians about 
to play. Strange notes seemed to come from the 
blaze, low and humming, like a whispered pre- 
lude, then voices began to speak, or to sing— 
which was it?—in tones which sounded 


certain brightly flaming cones, which took pre- 
cedence, emphasized the music with a succession 
of quick, glancing sparks, darting out like tiny 
finger-points, as if to attract attention. 

** Look at us! look at us!” were the words of 
the strange staccato chant which sounded from the 
fire. ‘“‘We ys ole cake as your love 
used to be—used to It isn’t so any longer.” 
Then other cones, half burned and crusted over 


with white ashes, forward and took up the 
strain in sad ive: ‘‘ Look at us! look at 
us, Hilda! We are as your love isnow—is now. 


below, drifting upward in an odd, aimless way, 
formed themselves into a shadowy shape, and 
began to sing in low, muffled tones, full of sad- 
“*We are ilda,” was their song 


the cones closed together, and emitted a sigh 
profound and so melancholy that H 

from her chair. ‘Tedrs stood upon 
She stared at the fire with strange excitement. 
It was burning quietly now, and without noise. 
She was certainly awake. Had she been dream- 


ing? 

Just at that moment the latch of the door 
clicked slightly, and somebody entered, slowly, 
hesitatingly, from behind by a i 
figure. ‘‘ Hilda,” said Gretchen’s voice, *‘ here's 
Wilhelm wanting to see the father. I told him 
‘to come in, because perhaps the father was here, 
or else the mother.” And Gretchen's eyes ex- 
plored the room in search of the i 
for a glimpse of whom she had resorted to this 
transparent device. Then, alarmed by Hilda's 
stony silence, she suddenly hung her head, 
rushing out, clapped the door behind her, 
left the two alone. 

Hilda gave a gasp of bewilderment. She could 
not move. Was this part of the vision? Wil- 
helm s‘:le one furtive glance at her face, then 
dropped his eyes. For a moment still- 
ness prevailed, then, shifting u from one 
leg to ote in his embarrassment, the 
man muttered something undistinguishable, 
turned. His hand was on the door—a moment 
more and he would be gone. Hilda started for- 


** Wilhelm!” she exclaimed, with the hoarse 


frightful dream. 

ten Heagin teat aie sede telling 
im; 

ou hd. hands. Another second 


the returning tides had chance to flow. ey om 
in close embrace, with tears and smiles and lov- 
ing self-reproachings, they stood before the fire ; 
and as they bent their first reconciled kiss, 
oS Sat peony Dp 
vity, rose upon most log. E 
Nortel aad testa an we 


fire. 

into position, and and 

side ke if motrily dancing, while idle jbitane 
cracks and clicks and sounds, as of s hands 
clapped for joy, accompanied the movement. 
Then suddenly the splendor faded, and sinking 
with one consent into ashes, the cones sifted 
through the logs and vanished forever, their 
mission accomplished, their work done. 

With eyes of amazement the lovers gazed upon 
the spectacle to its close. As the last 
faded Hilda laid her head again on Wilhelm’s 
breast. 

‘* Ah!” she said, tenderly sighing, ‘‘ the dear 
old fir! He loved us wi, Wilhelm, and that 
was his ‘ good-by.’” 

Perhaps it was! 





ating as that act of folly was, the ish 
was inexpressibly cruel and shocking’ ‘The het 


of the boys who were condemned.to be 
happy in comparison with that of their comesn 
Oe eeeee te te . This 
& punishment usually reserved for despera 
criminals, whom nothing else will tame me 
these delicately nurtured are held in close 
personal contact with the and most dis. 
gusting specimens of depraved humanity, Ajj 


| 


students were under 
several of those who are now wearing cot thet 


years 
strain upon their physical system, broken j 
heart, and every day to the Sacthent 


treatment, ‘we are not surpris 

to learn that their punishment is killing thea. 
They were really sentenced to die by torture, 
Shooting would have beea a more merciful pun. 


_ It is said that if the Captain-General had been 
oe ee “ trial was held, he would not 

ve perm: such an outrage upon justice and 
hamanity. The world will believe this when it 
sees him repair, as far as lies in his , the 
wrong permitted by his lieutenant. 
indeed, rer > See dead to 


No sound is more shocking than 
the clank of these chains when the gang is pass- 
ing through the streets. 





INNOCENCE AND GUILT. 


A picture like that on page 1228—in which 
our artist shows an innocent little girl looking, in 
wondering bewilderment and awe, through the 
bars of a cell where a young woman has thrown 
herself down on the rude pallet—is a sermon in 
itself; not a sermon of harsh reproach of sin, 
but of Christian charity. We can not but re- 
flect that the poor creature, in whom all sense 
of shame has not died out, was once a little girl 
herself, as pure and innocent as the one from 
whose gaze she tries to hide her face, and that 
she may have been brought to her present con- 
dition by circumstances over which she had no 
—. M 
. ault of many good people—especiall 
those who have never been tried by ontomacl 
temptations than such as are openly confessed in 
praye:-meetings, and which, for the most part, 
are rather than real—is that they hare 
no charity less fortunate people who fall 

sore temptation. People whose heav- 
iest ‘*cross” is disinclination to perform relig- 
ious duties—such as attending church, being 
constant at prayer-meetings, reading the Bible, 
ete.—can hardly make allowance for those who 
fall through ions to which their own petty 
trials are but as the shadow of a passing cloud to 
the blackness of midnight ; and they are too oft- 


en harsh and cruel when they should be forbear- 
ing and tender. 

“ What's done compute, 

But knne not what'e resisted,” 


says Burns in one of his most thoughtful poems ; 
and this truth should make us charitable to all 
who have been less fortunate than ourselves. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


We have already announced the departure of 
the United States t ar exploring steam- 
er Hassler u that scientific mission whi 
under the dhection of Professor Acassiz, wi 
doubtless be productive of very important re- 
sults. Just before starting on the expedition 
Professor AGASssiz a communication 
to the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, in 
which he ventured to assume the character of a 


prophet, by stating in advance what it was prob- 
able would crown their efforts in the way of nov- 
elty and value. 


professor makes this communication in 
the hope of sho within what limits natural 
history has advan toward that point of ma- 
turity when science may ee the discov- 
ery of facts. Basing his expectations upon the 
ascertained principles of science, and takin into 
consideration the relationships between different 
forms of animal life, and the succession of geo- 
1 e * and tn view of jer mn 
ing results of later deep-sea expedi- 
denn in the North Atlantic, he onticly tes the 


discovery, ‘‘ from the greater depth of the ocean, 
of representatives resem those types of ani- 
mals which were prominent in earlier geological 
periods, or bear a closer resemblance to younger 
stages of the members of the same types, 
or to the lower which take their place now- 
” 

no tion in to mammals, 

he rem that if reptiles exist in the =, ws 


ters, they must be only such as are relat 

the ‘extinct types of the Jurassic periods, such 
as the ichthyosauri, plesiosauri, and pterodac- 
tyls; but even of these he thinks there is very 
little probability that any representatives are 


still alive. ‘ioe discover some 
marine resentatives of the order of ganoics 
of the rincipal ~ known from the Ceenrertl 
zoological peri é thinks 
h or as also new 
chimeroids ; and among ordinary Sebes the allies 


of ete. It is among the mollusks and 
auee that ‘objects of the greatest interest will 
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‘robably be met with; and chief among these 
will be nautiloid cephalopods — perhaps even 
ammon d forms only known hitherto in 
the fossil state. Among he_antici- 
‘ates forms resembling those from the Jurassic 
jae cretaeeous deposits in great variety; while 
rudistes will take the place of oysters, and bra- 
chiopods be found very abundant. : 

Among crustacea it 1s not at all impossible that 
forms may be found resembling trilobites ; while 
among echinoderms he confidently expects to 
ineet with spalangoids approaching holaster, and 
others akin to dysaster, etc. 

A careful comparison of the members of the 
deep-sea fauna of the northern and southern 
hemispheres will probably prove of the greatest 
interest, and, judging from the peculiarities of 
the land and shore fauna of Australia, it is likely 
that the deep-sea animals will be equally diver- 
gent, and represent forms of great interest, and 
especially of an extremely antique type. 

he professor also _— that much light will 
be thrown upon the subject of the geology of 
the southern hemisphere, and upon the general 
features of the drift, since all the phenomena re- 
lated to the glacial period must be found in the 
southern hemisphere with the same essential 
characteristics as in the northern, yet with this 
difference, that every thing must be reversed ; 
that is, the trend of the glacial abrasion must be 
from the south northward; the lee side of the 
abraded rocks must be on the north side of hills 
and mountain ranges, and the boulders must 
have been derived from rocky exposures iying 
to the south of their present position. This 
point, however, must be established by observa- 
tion. The professor thinks this will be found to 
be the case, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
present glaciers of Terra del Fuego and Pata- 
ronia. 
° In reply to the possible inquiry as to what the 
question of drift has to do with deep-sea dredg- 
ing, he remarks that this connection is closer 
than may at first appear. If drift is not of gla- 
cial origin, but the product of marine currents, 
its formation at once becomes a matter for the 
Coast Survey to investigate; but he expresses 
the belief that it will be found that, so far from 
being accumulated by the sea, the drift of the 
low fands of Patagonia has been worn away to its 
present extent by the continued encroachment 
of the ocean, in the same manner as the northern 
shores of South America and of Brazil have been. 





' We have announced the discovery at Mar- 
seilles, on the 18th of September, by M. Bo- 
RELLI, of anew asteroid, supposed to be number 
116, which he named Lomia. Another new one 
was discovered on the 11th of September, how- 
ever, by Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, New 
York, the same body having been observed six 
days afterward by LutTHer, at Bilk. On this ac- 
connt it has become necessary to exchange the 
numbers of these new asteroids, that of Dr. Pr- 
TERS constituting the 116th, while Lomia must 
be numbered 117. 





Among the explorations of the past season in 
the interest of natural history, one of the most 
important and productive in its results was ‘that 
of Professor E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia, well 
known for his indefatigable researches in regard 
to the recent and fossil vertebrates of America. 
The field of his labors was mainly in the valley 
of the Smoky Hill Fork of the Republican Riv- 
er, in Kansas, where, under the protection of an 
escort of seventy-five soldiers, commanded by 
Captain BuTLER, and detailed by order of Gen- 
pa Popg, he spent seventeen days in the diligent 
prosecution of his labors. As is well known 
to American paleontologists, this region is one 
of the richest in the world in fossil remains of 
reptiles and fishes. Of these a large number 
of specimens were obtained by Professor Co 
many of extraordinary magnitude, and some o 
them entirely new to science. ore or less 
complete series were obtained of the bones of 
animals previously known only by a few frag- 
ments, thus supplying much better information 
as to their affinities and position in the systems. 
Nearly the entire skeleton of a large fish, pro- 
vided with teeth of immense power, was ex- 
humed. This animal is to bear the name of 
Fortheus molossus ; and its remains occurred in 
such abundance as to demonstrate that it must 
have been a characteristic and very formidable 
inhabitant of the cretaceous seas. 

Another discovery was that of a reptilian form 
related to or intermediate between the tortoises 
and serpents. The ribs of this animal were long 
and attenuated; but instead of being united in 
the carapace, as in the tortoise, remained sepa- 
rate, possibly united by membrane. If built at 
all on the chelonian pattern, the expanse would 
have been at least twenty feet. This is to be 
called Protostega gigas. 

During his explorations in 1870 Professor 
Maksu ascertained the existence of a species of 
pterodactyl, or flying lizard, in the cretaceous 
strata of the West, and additional specimens of 
the same or another species were found by Pro- 
fessor Cops during the expedition just referred 
to. The most gigantic reptiles met with by him 
this year were species of liodon, polycotylus, and 
clasmosaurus. Of these liodon was found most 
—a and one specimen will probably 
prove to be the largest of all known reptiles. 
Flasmosaurus had the most massive body, and 
must have presented an extraordinary appear- 


— in consequence of the great length of its 
eck, 





We have already referred occasionally to in- 
vestigations prosecuted during the past summer, 
on the great lakes, into the heen and physical 
condition of the deeper waters; and we find in 
the last number of Silliman’s Journal a more de- 
tailed account of that portion of the work car- 
ried on in Lake Superior, upon the United States 
steamer Search, under the direction of General 
Comstock, of the Lake Survey, as reported by 
is J. Smiru, the zoologist of the expe- 

The d t water met with was 169 fathoms, 
the bottom being there covered, as in all the 
deeper portions of the lake, with a uniform de- 
posit of clay or clay mud; and not the slightest 
trace of saline matter was detected in the water 
in any part of the lake. The temperature, every 
tere low thirty or forty fathoms, varied very 
ittle from 39° F., although, in August, it varied 
at the surface from 50° to 55°. The fauna at 
the bottom was found to correspond to these 
Physical conditions. In the shallow waters the 
Species vary down to thirty or forty fathoms, 





after which the deep-water fauna be aes and the 
species appear to be uniformly distributed. The 
list of species is meagre, and the deep-water re- 
gion is characterized rather by the absence of 
many of the shore species than by the presence 
ofany peculiar class. The same crustaceans and 
marine forms met with in 1870 in Lake Michigan 
were also found here abundantly, together with 
the same species of pisidium ; and some of the 
crustaceans have so far been undistinguishable 
from those found in Lake Wetter, in Sweden. 
The detailed account, of which that in the Jour- 
nal of Science is an abstract, appears in the re- 
see of the chief engineer of the army to the 
cretary of War, just presented to Congress. 
(Report of Secretary of War, vol. ii. p. 1020.) 





Mr. Rosert H. Scort, in a recent article in 
Nature upon the forms of cloud, refers to one 
mentioned by Professor Poty as quite new to 
meteorologists, and as having been met with by 
him on two occasions only, and remarks that ac- 
cording to Dr. CLovston it is common in Scot- 
land, where it is called the “‘ pocky cloud,” and 
is much dreaded as a prognostication of stormy 
weather. This he describes as a series of dark, 
cumulus-looking clouds, like festoons of dark 
drapery, over a considerable portion of the sky, 
with the lower edge well defined (as if each fes- 
toon, or ‘pock,”’ were filled with something 
heavy), generally one series of festoons lying 
over another, so that the light spaces between 
resemble an Alpine chain of white-peaked 
mountains. It is essential that the lower edge 
be well defined, for a similar cloud, with the 
lower edge of the festoons fringed or shaded 
— is sometimes seen, and is followed by rain 
only. 





Mr. DiamMILLa-MULLER writes to the president 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris to say that 
Professor Denza, Father Seccui, and himself 
have becn appointed a committee to make ex- 
periments both inside the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
and exterior to it, in regard to the oscillation of 
the pendulum and the absolute magnetic inten- 
sity, and asks for the loan of a pendulum with 
the Repso.p reversion. This, however, he is 
informed can not be done, as there is no such 
instrument at present procurable in Paris, owing 
to the breaking up of all the shops where fine 
instruments were constructed. 





The Copenhagen journals announce the re- 
cent death in that city of Mr. OLRIK, well known 
to all travelers in Greenland as the Royal In- 
spector of North Greenland, and since 1863 as 
Director of the Colonies resident in Copenha- 
gen. Constant reference is made to this gen- 
tleman in the narratives of our American ex- 
plorers, and to the assistance rendered by him 
while residing at Godhaven. He is succeeded 
as Director of the Colonies by Dr. Rixx, whose 
reputation as a man of science and as‘® gentle- 
man is not inferior to that of Mr. OLRIE. 





Two thousand cuttings of the Ramie plant 
have lately been given away in San Francisco 
by Mr. SNEATH to those who would take them 
and give them proper care in cultivation. Ina 
very short time the whole were distributed, ap- 
plication for them being made by persons from 
all parts of California. 





Mr. Henry Lecog, who lately dicd at Cler- 
mont- Ferrand, in France, was known during 
life as an eminent botanist and geologist, and in 
his death has proved himself a benefactor to 
science and to his fellow-citizens. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars have been left by him to the town 
of Clermont, of which one-third is to be applied 
to the uses of the Garden of Plants, another 
third to the introduction of water into the city, 
and the remainder to the establishment of cover- 
ed markets, the want of which has long been 
severely felt. His entire collections in natural 
history, geology, botany, etc., are also given to 
the city. 


A Society of Arts, Sciences, and Letters has just 
been started at Winona, Minnesota, in connec- 
tion with the first State Normal School in that 

lace, oe its objects the collection of 
acts and materials looking toward the determi- 
nation of the natural history, archeology, and 
general literature of the United States. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“ Curistmas comes but once a year,” is the old prov- 
erb, which seems to give a tacit permission to young 
and old to allow themselves some extra indulgences in 
the way of recreations, social enjoyments, and in the giv- 
ing and receiving of gifte. With us Christmas is not ob- 
served strictly as a religious festival, nor is the day de- 
voted to gross banqueting and divers excesses. From 
every nation we seem to have gathered some special 
custom, and uniting all together, celebrate our Amer- 
ican Christmas. As time has softened the austere man- 
ners and strong prejudices which were the heritage 
from our Puritan and Knickerbocker ancestors, our ob- 
servance of this day has grown more social and genial. 
For once in the year free-hearted generosity prevails ; 
even the veriest o!d “ Scrooge” is surprised in.o the be- 
stowment of gifts and charities. The traditional stock- 
ing and the bright Christmas-tree are loaded with to- 
kens of loving hearts, while the merry little folks de- 
light in the pleasant fiction of ruddy, white - beard- 
ed, smiling Santa Claus, with hie famous sleighful of 
toys, his harnessed reindeers, his fur cap and big boots, 
his short pipe and bag of “‘ goodies.” ‘Once a year” 
staid old folks pardon the young ones if they stream 
with excited joy, if they dance and frolic wildly, if 
they come into possession of more toys than they can 
manage, if they lie wide awake at midnight hours, and 
even if—as is too often the case—they make them- 
selves sick with sweetmeats and candies. “Once a 
year” all is freedom and gladness. The purse-strings 
are loosened, not merely for trees and toys and Christ- 
mas puddings, but also for the bestowment of substan- 
tial gifts to the needy. With the English gentleman 
of olden time charity was the first duty of the day. 
Let not this be forgotten among the other customs 
which we have drawn from European nations, but 
bear in mind another proverb, or, rather, an exhorta- 
tion in rhyme: 

“ At Christmas be merry, and thankful withal, 
ant ae oe bors, the great with the 
mM: ” 


In the year 1856 the young Grand Duke accompa- 
nied his parents to their coronation at Moscow, and 
was then, for the first time, presented to the assem- 





bled representatives of the vast Russian empire. 
When his mother, the new Emprese—a beautiful 
woman, yet with the traces of the sufferings she had 
undergone for years very marked in her features—ap- 
peared surrounded by her children, and bearing little 
Alexis in her arms, there was such a joyous shout as 
has seldom welcomed the scion of an imperial house. 





On Thanksgiving-day two Boston brothers met to 
enjoy the socialities of the festive occasion. One had 
been successful in the business of life, the other not. 
The mother of the two had died and left her fortune 
of $80,000 to be divided between them. The brother 
who had enough and to spare made Thankagi ~da: 
the pleasant time for transferring his share ee in- 
heritance to the other. 





Why should from twenty to forty passengers in the 
street cars be compelled to endure a continual current 
of cold air while the conductor collects fare from those 
standing on the front platform? If passengers are al- 
lowed on the front platform, this practice, dangerous 
to health and life, should not be suffered to continue. 





From “ Niles’s Register,” published in 1818, we learn 
that at that time, more than fifty years ago, Christmas 
was partially observed in Boston on the 25th of De- 
cember by a recommendation in the public papers to 
abstain from business, and by some concerts of sacred 
music in the evening. In New York some of the 
stdres were shut up, but the theatre was open in the 
evening. In Philadelphia about one-half of the people 
paid some attention to the day; but in Baltimore and 
to the southward of it the stores were shut up, the 
banks closed, and busi pended as on a Sunday. 
The churches also were for the most part opened in 
the morning, and the afternoon was given to refresh- 
ment and mirth, being an almost universal holiday. 








A Western poem on the burning of Chicago thus 
describes the origin of the fire: ' 
“That night a woman, at the hour of nine, 

Went in a barn to milk a cow, and when 

The beast kicked o’er her lamp, as vicious kine 

Will sometimes do, it lit some straw and boards 

of pine.” 

This sublime introduction, with what follows it, so 
affects the Chicago Republican that it offers to cheer- 
fully publish the obituary notice of the “poet” free, 
if any body will find him and kill him. 





Edinburgh ladies evidently intend to improve all the 
opportunities offered them. Twenty-eight have lately 
entered the University of Edinburgh, most of them for 
the purpose of studying medicine. Last year many 
professors objected to female students, but they have 
been overruled by the University Council, and must 
now submit. 





A catalogue of all French publications from 1840 to 
1865 has been recently completed by the German book- 
seller Lorenz, who is settled in Paris. The compila- 
tion has been a long and laborious work, and was in- 
terrupted by the involuntary flight of the editor from 
Paris a year ago. This comprehensive catalogue will 
be a great boon to librarians and all persons who de- 
sire to refer to the publications of French authors. 





A favorite game, generally played on Christmas-eve 
in Old England, is known by the name of snapdragon. 
It is thus described: “A quantity of raisins is de- 
posited in a large bowl or dish (the broader and shal- 
lower this is the better), and brandy or some other 
spirit is poured over the fruit and ignited. The by- 
standers now endeavor by turns to grasp a raisin by 
plunging their hands through the flames, and as this 
is somewhat of an arduous feat, requiring both cour- 
age and rapidity of action, a considerable amount of 
laughter and merriment is evoked at the expense of 
the unsuccessful competitors. The ‘Song of the Snap- 
dragon’ is sung during the progress of the game, and 
it is usual to extinguish all the lights in the room, so 
that the lurid glare from the flaming spirits may exer- 
cise to the full ite weird-like effect.” 





Seventeen persons were recently frozen to death in 
Saline County, Nebraska. A party of emigrants, with 
their families, were passing throngh the county west- 
ward, when, the cold constantly increasing, they con- 
cluded to camp and light a fire. They were on a high 
prairie, several miles from any house, but three miles 
from them was a piece of timber land. After unhitch- 
ing their teams, the men started for this timber to pro- 
cure fuel. Not returning for several hours, the wom- 
en left their children to hunt for them. This is all 
that is known save that the next day the bodies of 
seventeen persons, who perished from the intense cold, 
were found. The children who were left in the wag- 
ons were the only survivors of the party. 





A well-known student of human nature once said 
that a simple ball of twine would afford a boy more 
pleasure than an elaborate toy which could be made to 
do only one thing. There is no doubt of the truth of 
this statement. A child wants something to do his 
“own self.” The toy that supplants the spontaneous 
planning and activity of a wide-awake boy is a poor 
one. We question whether the old-fashioned broom- 
stick was not a more enjoyable steed for a smart little 
feliow than the elegantly caparisoned hobby-horses of 

. We do not mean to intimate that pretty toys 
are not desirable for children. It is one of the pleas- 
antest features of the holidays that so large a propor- 
tion of the sales go to brighten the lives of children. 
But let the selection of toys be wise and judicious. 
Give your boy and girl as much as possible to do for 
themselves in their play. Let invention and imagina- 
tion have ample scope—these faculties will work fast 
enough if only they are not hindered. One almost 
fears, while examining the comprehensive catalogues 
of toys which wholesale dealers issue, that the won- 
derful inventions will all start off and play among 
themselves, and leave the children nothing to do but 
to stand and look on. When you choose your Christ- 
mas gifts bear in mind the universal desire of child- 
hood to bring into active exercise all the unfolding 
faculties—to do something. 


The Boston Fair for Dumb Animals received a do- 
nation from a philanthropist : $20 for 
kindness to horses, $15 for kindness to oxen and cows, 
and $10 for “‘less cats to destroy birds.” 








Plum-pudding is a famous Christmas dish both in 
America and in England. In other countries it has 
never flourished. It is related of a French king that, 
wishing to pay a particular compliment to an English 
embassador on Christmas-day, he got a recipe for. a 
plum-pudding, and ordered his cook to make one, 
with strict regard to the directions, The chef of his 
majesty’s kitchen mixed the ingredients with due care, 
and boiled them the prescribed length of time; every 


4 — —_—_ -— 





thing was attended to except one trifle—the king for- 
got the cloth; and the result was a curious sort of 
soup, served up in tureens. j 





Ruskin has given $25,000 for the endowment of the 
master of an art schooi at Oxford. 





London journals have been discussing the difference 
between typhoid and typhus fevers. It is stated that 
they differ essentially in origin—typhus arising from 
want, overcrowding, and personal contagion; while 
typhoid is malarial in origin, and not contagious from 
person to person. It has been supposed that the 
Prince of Wales contracted the typhoid fever from 
some malarial influence experienced while on a visit 
to Lord Londesborongh, in the neighborhood of Scar- 
borough. He i« said, however, to have had a severe 
chill following excessive heat and exertion in shoot- 
ing, and this was the prelude to the disease. The Duke 
of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father, died from cold and 
fever said to have been produced by sitting in damp 
boots after returning from shooting. Prince Albert, 
the Queen’s husband, died from the consequences of a 
neglected cold. 





A pretty custom is practiced in Sweden, of hanging 
up in front of every house at Christmas a small sheaf 
of wheat for the winter provision of the birds, who, 
without this supply, would perish with hanger. Oar 
useful little sparrow would gratefully remember those 
who would be equally mindful of his wants. 





While in Boston the Grand Duke expressed a desire 
to witness the methods of instruction in the public 
schools. In accordance with the request of his high- 
ness, the visit to the primary, high, and norma! schools 
was strictly private and informal, the teachers being 
informed of the approach of the party only a few mo- 
ments before the Duke and suit entered. Alexis ex- 
pressed great pleasure at what he witnessed, and asked 
that documents relating to the organization of the 
schools might be furnished him. 





The present session of Congress bids fair to be a 
busy one. Over three hundred bills were on the calen~- 
dar awaiting the action of the Senate, and about four 
hundred and fifty for the House, at the opening of the 
session. 

MUMORS OF THE DAY. 

“ Bors,” said a school-teacher the other day, “ what 
is the meaning of all that noise in echool?” “It is 
Bill Smith, Sir, who is imitating a locomotive.” ‘‘Come 
up here, William,” said the teacher: “if yon are turp- 
ef Into a locomotive, it is high time you were switched 
o 


a 
Horne Tooke, when asked by George ITI. yr he 
never played at cards, replied, “I can not teil a king 
from a knave.” 





An old gentieman of great experience says he is 
never satisfied that a lady understands a kiss unless 
he has it from her own month. 





intent _ 
The brother of Beethoven signed his name, to dis- 
tinguish himself from his landless brother, ‘‘—— von 


Beethoven, land-owner.” The other signed his name, 
** Beethoven, brain-owner,” to be equal with him. 
Raa ats Sasi en 
A learned Cugyace was accosted in the following 
manner by an illiterate a5 who despised educa- 
tion: “ ir, you have m to college, | suppose?” 
“ Yes, Sir,” was the realy. “TT am thankfal,” rejoined 


—- 
Tue pest Form ror tux Dewoceatio Parrr—Re- 
form. 





A story is told of a young man who was going out 
West to open a jewelry store. When asked what cap- 
ital he had, he replied, “‘ A crow-bar.” 





A countryman, walking along the streets of a own, 


said t a person in 
the cholera.” “Ah! 
I have often heard of the board of health, but I never 
saw one before.” 

aa ee tS 

A Western editor lately returned a tallor's bill with 
the indorsement, “‘ Your manuscript is declined; it is 
illegible.” 


“Mr. Post-office man, I want to pay the postage on 
this letter.” “Single or double, miss?” “Double, 
Sir” (with a courtesy); “I was marrie1 last week.” 








A Nortoxz or a Peat—Lightning. 
aneliiion — 





A story is told of a person asking another whether 
he woah advise him to lend a certain friend money. 
“What! lend him money? You might give him an 
emetic, and he wouldn't retarn it.” 





A Bap Ourn—To owe men money. 





To say “ p-kttz!” 
I say “‘k-chee!” 





A brilliant genius, in speaking of the much-sought- 
for Northwest P: , Says that the idea is a grand 
-_ very But the best way would be to tun- 
nel it. 





a 

It is difficult to understand why some people con- 
cern themselves about their lunge, when their lungs 
take air of ves. 


A Heap Wixp—A sneeze. 
= 

Quilp, when in Rome last winter, was beset by 4 
friend with praises of the cheap dinners he obtained 
at the eating-house of a — traiteur. He de- 
clined to share the dubious aet for considerations 
of feline, declaring that the name of a Roman ¢raileur 
brought up sesociations of the Catty-line. 


Somebody once asked Tom Corwin if he had heard 
story of Lewis D. Campbell's, “ Was it about 
“No, I believe not.” 
I never heard It,” sald Mr. Corwin, 

















A lady asked a at a public school, “ What was 
--T.. ‘eplied the child. She had 6 a that the Phar- 
ew strained at gnats, and swallowed camels. 





- ates lena 
Lieut Emptorment—Building castles in the air. 
Set le “alte 
old lady recently directed the attention of her 


xt toa of twins, ae she did 80, 
“How much these two Children do look alike, espe- 





\ cially the one this way!” 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


For severai weeks past the attention of the 
whole world has been irresistibly drawn to the 
»alace of Sandringham, where ALBERT Epwarp, 
Prince of Wales, was lying sick untodeath. The 
nature and severity of his disease seemed, almost 
from the beginning, to forbid hope of his recov- 
ery; but'so great was the natural strength of his 
constitution that he several times rallied when all 
hope was gone, and at the moment we send this 
page to press his sickness has assumed a more 
javorable aspect. His danger has awakened the 
inost intense sympathy, not only in England, but 
all over the world. His weaknesses and follies, 
and every trait of character which, during the 
last few years, has excited unfavorable criticism, 
and awakened fears in the public mind as to the 
consequences of his accession to the throne, 
have all been forgotten in sympathy for the 
man and for the roval fumily. 

The Prince 
was born on +f 
the 9th of No- } 
vember, 1841; 
at Buckingham 
Palace, Lon- 
don. 
ceived a care- } 
ful and judi- | 
cious training, | 
first under the , 
Rev. Henry M. | 
Bircu, and Mr. | 
Gipss, an emi- |; 
nent barrister- | 
at-law. After | 
studying for a | 
session at Edin- | 
burgh, he en- | 
tered Christ- 
church, Ox- 
ford, where he 
remained for a 
year, and aft- 
erward passed 
two terms at | P 
Cambridge. He 
was instructed | 
in every depart- | ’ 
ment of liberal 
culture, and, so 4 
far as Was pos- | 
sible, ‘* plain } 
living and high 
thinking” were 
made the con- 
trolling princi- 
ples of his early 
life. His con- 
duct at college 
seems to have 
been studious 
and exemplary. 
Lord Brough- 
am spoke of |, 
him in terms |, 
of the highest 
praise. He |: 
said: “Of the 
Prince of Wales 
I have only to 
say that, as my 
learned friend, 
Sir Davip 
Brewster, the 
principal of that 
university [Ed- 
inburgh], can 
attest, he gain- 
ed universal re- 

pect and es- 
teem among all 
his teachers and 
among all his 
fellow - pupils. 
I will only add 
that soon after 
leaving Edin- 


He 


burgh, on a j 
late occasion, I 
found that at 


Oxford he held 
precisely the 
same place. in 





the esteem of | 
his teachers and j 
of his fellow- / 
pupils,” ‘ 


On his seven- 
teenth birthday { 
he was appoint- 
ed a colonel in 
thearmy. Soon 
afterward he 


| in New York is still remembered as a magnifi- 
} cent popular ovation. 

Two years later the Prince traveled in the 
East, visiting Egypt and the Holy Land, and 
returning to England through Austria, Ger- 
many, and France. In February, 1863, he took 
his seat in the British House of Lords. On the 
10th of the following month he was married to 
the Princess ALEXANDRA, of Denmark, an ami- 
able and beautiful woman, who immediately won 
the hearts of the English people. ‘The marriage 
has been blessed with six children, of whom five 
are still living. ‘Their names are: ALBERT Vic- 
Tor, born in 1864 ; Georeex, born in 1865; Lov- 
ise, born in 1867; ALExanprRa, born in 1868; 
and Aveusta, born in 1869. 

The seclusion of the Queen from public affairs, 
owing to her grief for the death of Prince AL- 
BERT, brought the Prince more prominently inte 
public life in the minor duties of royalty, such 
as holding levees and giving receptions. His 
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went to Rome 
for the further 
prosecution of 
his studies, and 
remained in that city several months. — His resi- 
dence there was chiefly remarkable for his pres- 
entation, at his own request, to-the Pope. For 
the first time in many centuries a prince of the 
ood royal of England was_ received by the 
Holy Father. In deference to the wishes of 
the Prinee, the reception was conducted with 
little ceremony. On the entry of the Prince 
his Holiness advanced to the door to meet 
him, and led him to a seat. A brief conversa- 
tion in French ensued, and the Prince then 
withdrew. 

Iu the summer of 1860 the Prince, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Newcastle, visited Amer- 
ica, and made an extended tour through Canada 
and the United States. With the exception of 
4 few insignificant insults from Canadian Orange- 
men, and a demonstration in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, disgraceful to that city, his ion was 
enthusiastic. ‘The grand ball given in his honor 


THE PRINCE 


last public act was a visit to Ireland last spring, 
undertaken in the hope of coneiliating, by the 
exhibition of royal favor, the turbulent popula- 
tion of that island. The riot at Phenix Park, 
Dublin, and the subsequent disturbances which 
took place during his residence in-the Vice-regal 
Lodge, brought the visit to a sudden and prema- 
ture termination. ‘The attempt to awaken the 
slumbering loyalty of the Irish people was aban- 
doned, and the Prince and his party returned 
to England, convinced that something more 
substantial than the glitter and pageantry of a 
royal progress through the disaffected island 
was necessary to effect the desired object. 

About the middle of last November it was ru- 
mored that the Prince was unwell, but no public 
anxiety was excited. The first medical bulletin 
in regard to his condition was issued from San- 
dringham on the 238d of that month, in the fol- 





lowing words : 
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WEEKLY, 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is suffering 
from an attack of typhoid fever. There are no unfa- 
vorable symptoms, 

WriuraM Jenner, M.D. 
Wii™ Guu, M.D. 
Oscar CLAYTON, 

Joun Lows, M.D. 


From this date bulletins were issued almost 
daily, giving the public, soon thoroughly alarm- 
ed, news of the progress and fluctuations of the 
disease. From the statement in a recent num- 
ber of the London Times it appears that his ill- 
ness was contracted during a recent visit to Lord 
Londesborough. In its issue of November 29, 
that paper said : 


Typhoid fever is known to be a otic fever, aris- 
ing usually from a poison generated by sewage. The 
more severe effects of this poison are to produce the 
fever; its minor effects are to induce = serious 
forms of constitutional disturbance. Several of the 
members of the. distinguished party assembled at 
Lord Londesborough’s house, which is in the neigh- 
borhood of Scarborough, have suffered more or leas 


«oy» 


pom 


OF WALES.—[From a Recent Puorocrarn. } 


severely from such symptoms. Lord Chesterfield, we 
regret to learn, has, since his return home, been at- 
tacked with typhoid fever in a very severe form. 
The symptoms declared themselves somewhat later 
than was the case with his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, but the attack is apparently more severe. 

Lord Chesterfield died a few days afterward ; 
and in the case of the Prince the disease soon 
assumed a graver type. He gradually grew 
worse, and became unconscious. Twice only 
had he a lucid interval—once, on the birthday 
of his wife, the Ist of December, when he cx- 
claimed, in a natural tone of voice, ‘‘ This is 
the Princess's birthday;” and on a later occa- 
sion, when something was said in his hearing 
about the Queen, and he asked: ‘‘ Has the 
Queen arrived from Scotland? Does she know 
I am sick?” 

His mother, his wife, and the Princess Aticr 
were constantly at his bedside; and all the ef- 
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the progress of the disease. At one time it was 
hoped that the strong constitution of the Prince 
had conquered in the struggle for life; but a 
sudden relapse took place, which left him in 
greater danger than before. On the 10th of 
December prayers were offered for his recovery 
in all the churches, without distinction of sect. 
The feeling of grief for the present, and uneasi- 
ness for the future, were profound and wide- 
spread. Business was almost wholly suspended 
throughout the country. ‘The telegraph lines 
were blocked with the multitude of messages 
sent to and fro concerning the Prince; and so 
great was the anxiety to obtain the latest news 
that the morning and evening papers issued ex- 
tra editions at every hour, All classes and ranks 
joined in expressions of sorrow and sympathy 
Blended with the genuine sympathy which 
pervades all classes in England is the undefined 
dread of changes that may take place in the 
event of the Prince’s decease, and the hope that, 
in the case of 
his survival, the 
danger through 
which he has 
| passed may 
} lead to a new 
} and 
H 
' 


better life 
part. 
The London 
Time 8, refer- 
j ring to this con 
dition of the 
public mind, 
} Says: 
A 


on his 


We can not re- 

; gret this mapi- 
| festation of a 
| national anxiety 
from which no 
one can shake 
himself free. We 
entertain, in 

| truth, a hope 
| that after the 
| Prince's illness 
| has passed away 
| the feeling new 
excited from end 
to end of the 
\ land will leave 
behind it biess- 
ings both to the 
Prinee and 
— 
1ave I done to be 
80 beloved ?” was 
the exclamation 
of a king recov- 
ering from sick- 
ness, whose pal- 
ace was é6ur- 
rounded by weep- 
ing subjects when 
he lay low. Some 
such reflection 
must moet natu- 
| rally occur to the 
‘| Prince of Wales 
in the hours 
of convalescenc: 
and we can well 


| believe that it 
| will be followed 
by a resolution 


that the years of 
his maturer man- 
hood shall be giv- 








j en to the service 
of the people 
who have shown 
themselves 80 
anxious for his 
welfare, A new 
life may date in 
the case of any 
man from sick- 


ness —- serious, ii 
not severe—at the 
age of thirty, and 
the Prince may 
take occasion ‘to 
poste by .it in 
retaking himself 
increased 





! 

| 

| 

with 

| energy to the fur- 

| therance of thor 

| objects of social 

| improvement _ to 

| which, next to 
the education of 
his family, his il- 

fathcr 

wn- 

and 


lustrious 
devoted his 
tiring care 
attention. 
We, on the oth- 
er hand, his fu- 
ture subjects, can 
| not but derive 
from the sugges 
| tion of possible 
| danger conveyed 
| the illness of 
Prince, a 
greater repug- 
napce to mere 
theoretic compar- 
isons of dificrent 


in 
the 


echemes of 1 
; tional govern- 
ment, a more de- 
| termined aver- 
} sion from con- 
+ templating, even 
In Tmayinatior 
—~-——— —— 4 any proposition 
for embarkiog on 
the unknown haz- 
ards of ng 
for the 





securing fanciful and possibly illusory ‘advan 
If these prove to be the results of the feverish atta 
under which the Prince of Wales is now suflering, 
shall be able to look back with satirfaction, if 
some little surprise, on our present anxiety. 
Should the decease of the Prince occur before 
that of his mother, his eldest son, now a boy of 
about eight years, would become heir to the 
throne of England ; and should Queen Vicroria 
be removed by death, or abdicate, before he at 
tains his majority, his government will have to 
be administered by a regency. In the present 
disturbed condition of affairs all over Europe, 
with democratic and republican agitations on 
every hand, and the ramifications of the Inte1 
national constantly extending, it is not surpris 
ing that the English people should dread the 
death of the Prince as a terrible calamity, and 
the possible precursor of changes that may 
sult in the complete overturn of the present | 


we 
with 


forts of medical science were put forth to stay | litical and social order of the kingdom. 
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GOOD CHANCE FOR INVESTMENTS. 

Tue semi-annual report of the Union Pacific 
Railroad for the first six months of the present 
year shows that the net profits of the road dur- 
ing the time were between two and a half and 


three million dellars—at the rate of five or six 
million dollars a year. ‘The Central Pacific 
makes a still better showing, and its bonds are 
worth three per cent. more than par in the mar- 
ket. It is not surprising, in the light of such 
facts as these, that the Northern Pacific Loan is 
nieeting with such striking and rapid success. 
If the present Pacific Railroad is thus profitable, 
the Northern Road must be greatly more so, for 
it runs on a much shorter line across the con- 
tinent, traverses an infinitely richer region, and 
is building at a far lower cost; but the bonds 
are not only a first lien on the road itself and all 
its property, but are, in addition, a first mortgage 
upon valuable lands at the rate of 23,000 acres 
for every mile of road built, or upward of 
50,000,000 acres in the aggregate. ‘These lands 
belong absolutely to the bondholders until every 
bond is redeemed; and as the proceeds of all 
sales must be devoted at once to buying and can- 
celing the bonds as long as the latter can be had 
at a price not exceeding $1 10, an advance above 
par must speedily be brought about. 

At the present price of par and accrued in- 
terest in currency, there can be little doubt that 
the Northern Pacific Bonds are a very inviting 
and profitable investment. ‘They bear 7 3-10 
per cent. interest in gold per annum, they are 
negotiable in any market, and they are finally 
payable in gold. 

Those who have had dealings with Messrs. 
Jay Cooxe & Co. know that their statements 
may be relied on, and feel that when they say a 
bond is sure to be paid, principal and interest, 
as a government bond, it means that they have 
given careful scrutiny to the security, and that 
the statement is not made on their part without 
the most thorough conviction that it isso. They 
now recommend with that same confidence the 
Northern Pacific Railroad 7.30 go!d bonds, which 
are being rapidly taken by intelligent and care- 
ful investors. ..We have no doubt that time will 
show their recommendation of these bonds to 
have been as fully warranted as in the case of 
Five-Twenties or other loans they have so suc- 
cessfully negotiated. 

EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIFS. 

Mrs. R. W. Sanperson, Poppenhausen Insti- 
tute, College Point, N. Y., has hdd a Wheeler 
& Wilson Machine since February, 1859, em- 





ployed, without repairs, in sewing all materials, 
from triple beaver to Nansook (ten years in 
dress-making). It is now used for instructing 


pupils in the Institute. —[Com. } 


SECRET OF BEAUTY. 

Lapres who use cosmetic to beautify the skin should 
ulways be very careful to use nothing but the very best 
preparations. Geo. W. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” 

148 been in use for over twenty years, during which 
time it has been used by over a million ladies, and in 
every instance given entire satisfaction. For beautity- 
ing the skin it is far superior to any preparation in 
the world. Sold at all druggists every where. Depot, 
5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[{Com.]} 


Now 1s THE Time To Renew.— Either of 
Iiirrer's and that Best of Magazines, THe 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, sent a year for 
$6 00; and MarsHatv’s splendid Engraving 
of WASHINGTON sent to al] who send 10 cts. ex- 
tra for mailing. Address, at once, S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y.-——[Com. } 


Tue “‘E. Howarn & Co.” Warcues are full 
guaranteed when sold. No matter from whom 
purchased, if found inaccurate, another will be 
given. There is, therefore, no risk in buying the 
‘“* BR, Howard & Co.” American Watch from 
any watchmaker. Office, 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


7¢* 
-| Com. } 
oe = 





Py e’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themseives on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. Jamrps Pyte, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[{Com. ] 


COLGATE & CO"S “CASHMERE BOUQUET” 
For the Holidays. —[ Com J 


——— - 


Harr renewed, baldness checked, the scalp 
made clean and white, by the use of Hall’s Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com. ] 


Tus Yorrn’s Conranxzox.—A paper for the School- 
house as well as for the Family, One of the best 
** Readera” published.—[Com.] 


_Daxpavrr can be removed by the use of Burnett's 
Cocoaine; also Irritation of the Scalp.—[Com.] 


| 
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Govtpre’s Ink and Stain Extracting Crayon removes 
Ink, Iron-Rust, and like stains. Druggists keep it.— 
(Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 











A new and original design of billiard-table, combin- 
ing beauty, strength, and:durability. Received the first 
premium at the American Institute Pair, 1871, over all 
others, including the bevel table. Aside from having 
on hand a large number of this new style ready for 
delivery, we have a very large assortment of all designs 
and sizes, varying in price from $100 upward. We 
offer extra inducements during the holiday trade. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER, 
Corner Canal and Centre Streets, New York. 


- BAD COLD,” “A BAD COUGH,” “A SORE 

THROAT :” Consumption! What is the Cause, 
Prevention, and Cure of Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
&c.? Can they be successfully treated without medi- 
cines? For all the best information on the whole 
subject, as to how and what to do, see JANUARY 
NO. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—30 cents, or $3 
ayear. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 








Requires no Heel-Plates, and can be adjusted in one 
minute. Made of the best welded Steel, and warrant- 
ed. Sample Pairs, C. O. D., $7 00. Sizes of Foot-Plate, 
83g to 114g inches, which must correspond with length 
of Shoe, PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

P. S.—Send for Catalogue of 50 styles of Skates and 
Toy Steam-Engines, from $1 50 to $15 00. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the human 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood, and Bones. Ir is tar UNDUE WASTE or 
DEFICIENCY oF THIS LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT WHI0H is THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMP1ION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 


The pst Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous System ag and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORU 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cuemists, 
36 Joun Steeet, New York, and sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


J 
116,732 
BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
45,672 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES, 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
87,672 BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH BOOKS, 
AT OUR PRICE. 
115,672 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, &c., 
T ANY PRICE. 
NEW CATALOGUES FREE. SEND STAMP. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
No. 3 BEEKMAN STREET, Conner PARK ROW. 


Gl C FOR the PARLOR, Send 
a stamp for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONJURING REPOSITORY, 

743 Broadway, New York, 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 











| 
50 A Week to Agents, maleorfemale. Busi- 
ness honorable, 1. L, Garsrpr, Paterson, N. J. | 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





Office of INsuRANCE COMMISSIONER, } 

Boston, December 1, 1871.  { 

Wa. Han ey, Esq., See. Life Association of 
America: 

Dear Sir,—By the clerical omission of a single 
figure in copying the data for Table D, e xivi. 
of the Massachusetts Life Report for the year 
ome December 31, 1870, the Gross Receipts 
of the Life Association of America are incorrectly 

iven. The amount should have been stated as 
n the connecting and other tabulations of the 
Report, viz., at $1,764,835. With this correc- 
tion, the ratio of Gross Expenses to Gross Re- 
ceipts in Table D, and also in Table E, page 
xiviii., to which the same is transferred, would 
be only 32.35, and the average only 29.46, in- 
stead of 74.64 and 40.08, as erroneously given. 
Though apparent at a glance, the error, used by 
an unscrupulous agent, might do great injury to 
the Life Association, which deservedly ranks 
among the prudent, conservative, aud best man- 
aged life insurance organizations in the United 
States. 

NO HONORABLE COMPANY OR REPUTABLE 
AGENT, however intense the strife of competi- 
tion, would, either openly or COVERTLY, by 
verbal statement or PRINTED CIRCULAR, make 
such dishonest use of a manifest error, even to 
secure a desperate advantage. A rivalry de- 
scending to such meanness may, indeed, succeed 
for the moment in diverting attention from the 
glass and gas of its own surroundings, but the 
OPERATOR can hardly escape the recoil. As a 
matter of fact, alike creditable to the Life As- 
sociation and worthy the consideration of its 
friends and patrons, it may be stated without 
invidious comparison that, of the sixty-four 
Companies represented in these expense ratios, 
thirty-two are, like the Life, new Companies or- 
ganized within the last five or six years. Of 
these, only seven show a smaller ratio than the 
Life, while all but one of the seven are older 
Companies. It thus appears that the Life Asso- 
ciation’s ratio of expense, always from the first 
at a low figure, is actually smaller than that of 
more than three-fourths of all‘the new Compa- 
nies doing business—the ——— of all Compa- 
nies being of coarse unavoidably greater in their 
first years. This simple fact should effectually 
silence calumnious and dishonest rivalry. 

JULIUS L. CLARKE, Jus. Com’r. 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 

SPECIALTIES 
Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 
ROGERS’ 


Groups of 


STATUARY. 


Until the 1st of Jan- 


uary only these groups 
will, be delivered, free 








ceipt of the price. In- 
close stamp for illus- 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


AME OF NUMBERS.-"s x, Popu- 


* lar, & Instructive 
GAME cont postpels for 40 cts. Liberal discount to 
the Trade. D. WRIGHT & CO., Springfield, Vt. 


'7\OVS.—PATENT LEAPING HORSES, for Chil- 
dren from two to eight years of age, $10, warranted; 

also Velocipedes, Swings, Sleds, Skates, &c. LEWIS 

P. TIBBALS, 512 Broadway, N. Y., opp. St. Nicholas. 

















_Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Holder— 
Nickel Plate, $1; Hard Rubber, $1 50 and $3 00. 
Writes one to tenhours. Useany pen. By mail. Send 
stamp for circular. G. Hawxss, i Nassau St., N. Y. 

GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money al 


oney at 
work for us than atanything else. Particulars Res. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








—————— 


“Routed, but not Conquered.” 


LITTLE CORPORAL 


fi 
e for Boys and Girls, and Older 


Magazin 
People who have Young Hi 
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THE $500 PRIZE srTory, 
By HELEN C. WEEKS, 
Will begin in the January Number, 
AND WILL OONTINUE THROUGH THE YEAR. 
It is a charming story, full of incidents of real lif 
and will, no doubt, prove to be th interesting 
we have ever pablihed. euatatemee 
SPLENDID ATTRACTIONS! 
In addition to the above serial, Tuz Lirrir Cour. Ra 
will contain many shorter storice, poetrr, articles ‘on 
natural history, science, home amusements, puzzles, 


&c., from the most popular and ent ing writers j 
the land. It will also be ertaining writers in 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
With choice original engravings, specially prepared for 
us at great expense. It is the alm of this Magazine to 
amuse and instruct the young, to cultivate a taste for 
reading and useful ks, and to make them | ap- 
pier, nobler, and wiser. 
Beautifal Premiums for Clubs. 

Agents wanted to raise club« Send for sample num- 
ber, with list of premiums, a d raise a club now. 

December Number of this } ear sent free to new sub- 
scribers for 1872. 

Trems: $1 50a year, single copy; in clubs of twenty, 
sent at one time, $1 00 each, and a premium to the one 


getting up the club. 
Address JOHN E. MILLER, 
84 West Ranvetrs Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 


It takes 22 inches of wire to construct one Pin. 
It overcomes objections constantly made by those 
using other pins. Unlike them, the wire is formed into 
a long and short spiral coil. The Pin is pointed at the 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more thicknesses of cloth. 
When confined, the sharp point is perfectly inclosed 
and secure, and can not become loosened except by 
hand manipulation. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal inducements offered to the Trade. Local and 
Traveling Agents wanted every where. One Dosen 
Pins packed in a neat little box and sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

Address T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 

599 Broadway, New York. 


$500 Challenge (toward expense of a public 
test) that the Lightning Saws excel in poet, ease, abl 
simplicity all others. | E. M. BOYNTON, wr 
No. 80 Beekman St., N. Y., Proprietor and M’f'r. 


29) PER WEEK. — Agents wanted in every 
$3 town. Address C. W. Dennis, Rochester, N. }- 














COLLINS’ 
WATCH FACTORY, 








THE 
Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 





ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases. Chains, $2 to $12, according to weight and finish. 
Every watch is fully guaranteed by a special certificate. When 
six watches are ordered at one time we send a seventh one free. 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same elegant Collins Metal. Goods 
sent by express, C.O.D. The Genuine Collins Watches can only be 
had of us; we haveno Agents) C, E. COLLINS & CO., 
335 Broadway, New York City. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





TO ALL WHO CAN READ. 


The Weekly Sun Doubled in Size With- 
eut Increase in Price. 

With the beginning of the year 1872 Tar Weexty 
Sun will be doubled its present size, and will contain 
eight pages instead of four, making it equal in dimen- 
sions to any other weekly secular journal published in 
this country. At the same time its price will not be 
increased. It will be furnished to subscribers at the 
uniform rate of one dollar a year for each copy. To 
this rate no exception will be made and no reduction 
will be possible, either to clubs or agents, Every sub- 
scriber y-ho sends a dollar will receive a copy for a 

ear. 

, While Taz Weexiy Svuy will thus furnish as much 
reading-matter as other papers published at double or 
treble the price, it will contain new features which will 
add greatly to ite interest and value as a family news- 
paper. Its independence of opinion, and its unquali- 
fied hostility to Tweedism and Grantism, and every 
form of public robbery, bribery, and corruption, will 
be maintained, while in point of political news its 
readers may rely upon always receiving the most ac- 
curate a8 well as the freshest intelligence that can pos- 
sibly be obtained. The enlargement will enable us 
also to devote additional space to valuable agricultural 
intelligence, and to print interesting stories and ro- 
mances more extensively than hitherto. For miscella- 
neous reading, presenting the quaint and humorous 
aspects of life, and for useful information respecting 
not only what takes place in this metropolis and this 
country, but in all other parts of the world, we shall 
now have ample room. 

In its new form Tux Weexty Son will be the cheap- 
est paper of its clase in the United States; and we ap- 
peal to such of our readers as approve its ideas and 
objects, and find it interesting and valuable, not only 
to renew their own subscriptions, but to recommend 
the paper to their friends and neighbors. 

The coming year is destined to be a memorable one 
in the history of the country. We are on the eve of a 
most significant Presidential election, and political 
movements will for many months be watched with un- 
usual interest. As a journal, free from the trammels 
of party, Taz Weexry Sun will continue to uphold 
the principles of true republican government. Its read- 
ers are invited to sustain it in that work. The truth, 
irrespective of party prejudice or official influence, will 
always be told in its columns. 


Terms of the Weekly Sun— 

A journal containing eight large pages, published every 
Wednesday morning—To all mail subscribers, whether 
single or in clubs, one dollar a year each, always in ad- 
vance, 

Darty Sun, by mail, 50 cente a month, or $6 a year. 

Semi-Weexty Sun, by mail, $2 a year. 

Address Tur Sux, New York City. 


THE PEOPLE'S 
|MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 


Edward E. Hale. 


== —— $4 00 PER YEAR. 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS, — George Mac- 
donald’s new mre “THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER,” 
a serial begun in Oct. number. 

A new serial, entitled “SIX OF ONE BY HALF A 
DOZEN OF THE OTHER,” written jointly by Mrs. 
Stowe, Mr. Loring, Miss Hale, Mr. Perkins, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and Mr. Hale, began in Dec. number. 

GREAT OFFERS, —Al! new subscribers will 
receive the last three numbers of 1871, and “THE 
CHRISTMAS LOCKET,” a Holiday Gift-Book, rrr. 

Send stamp for Specimen pages, giving 
Club Rates, &c., to GEORGE A. COOL- 
IDGE, Business Agent, care of 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
143 Washington Street, Boston. 
Subscribers in New York supplied by 
A. BRENTANO, 33 Union Square. 














Health, Economy, Good Living. 


Just published, a revised edition of Mrs..Corne.ivs’ 
Coox Boox axp Youne Hovsexerrer’s Farenv. En- 


book), $2 25. A plete Househ Guide, and the 
standard book for all culinary and household duties. 
The interleaved edition is especially commended to the 
attention of young housekeepers, to whom no more ac- 
=a resent could be made. For sale by all book- 
sellers, nt by mail on receipt of price. 


Tuomrson, Bigziow, & Brown, Publishers, Boston. 


CUNDURANGO. 


BLISS, KEENE, & CO.’S 
FLUID EXTRACT, the won- 
derful remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Ca- 
tarrh, Consumption, Ulcers. 
Salt-Rheum, Syphilitic and all 
Chronic Bi Diseases, is 
repared from the genuine 
Sundurango Bark, which 
they alone import directly 
from Loja, Ecuador. 











Acknowledged to be 
The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 


Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


PRINCE’S IMPROVED PROTEAN 
=) Ae 


A8 now improved, the most ‘ect eee. 
Writes ten houra with one "illinag. 3 Donconctn the time. 
I take great pleasure in commending Prince’s Fount- 
- Pen. After several years’ use of it, at home and 
abroad, I have come to rd it as indispensable. A 
= that carries an inkstand in its bosom—an inkstand 
at can not upset, and has no outlet but through a pen— 
constitutes a convenience that noone having once thor- 
oughly proved would a live without.” 


Single 1g ah A 
Send for lag rae te mad in a vepietored letter. 





Superbly Illustrated. gar~ Send stam 
number. Subscribe NOW and get the Tet to Gace 
oY this year FREE. JOHN L. SHOREY, 


: ~<. 86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


-tried says is the srst Family Newspaper published any 





Elegant HOLIDAY Presents. 


ATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES, 


Set to Music by J. W. ELLIOTT, 


With SIXTY- FIVE BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


DESIGNED BY THE BEST ARTISTS AND 


ENGRAVED by the BROTHERS DALZIEL, 
Splendidly Bound, Gilt Edges. Price $4 00. 


We counsel our readers to turn to our notice in the Nation, of Nov. 30, 1870, of “* National Nursery Rhymes 
and Songs, set to music by J. W. Elliott,” which, by the way, if we were to write now, we should make more 
eulogistic of the music than we then did. The book was, and still is, in point of illustration, paper, and print, 
one of the very best of Christmas and juvenile publications that have been issued in a poe) of years. A 
New York firm has made a cheap and common reduction of it by photography, utterly destroying the fineness 
of the engravings, and, of course, rendering the print such less legible. If the word piracy were not to be 
ruled out of the copyright controversy, we should like to reserve it for cases like this.—.\ation, Dec. 7, 1871. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, NEW AND OLD. 


Edited by the Rev. H. R. Bramley, M.A., and John Stainer, M.A., Mus.D. Splendidly illustrated by the 
Brothers Dalziel, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. Four Dollars. 











SACRED SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. 


Set to music by A. Randegger, and illustrated by the , eee Daiziel. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
ges, $2 50. 


MENDELSSOHN’S Lieder ohne Worte.—Eight Books. 


Complete, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, gilt e, $2; Ditto, a folio copy, splendidly bound, $4 50. 
est « »py ever printed.” 


“The 











NOVELLO’S ORIGINAL OC':'AVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Price One Dollar; or, splendidly bound in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, Two Dollars. 
NORMA, IL TROVATORE, LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, OBERON, GOLE 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, IL BARBIERE, SONNAMBULA. 
To be continued monthly. 


NOVELLO'S Original Octavo Edition of Oratorios, 


FIDELIO, 
FRA DIAVOLO, 
DON GIOVANNI, 





cite chaos out ekuheuse ava sees eea Pee 60c. 
TRRARL, IN GTP. ... .cccccccccccccecccccsces 50c.| ACIS AND GALATEA....................220+. 60C, 
JUDAS MACCABARUS ....... 0. eee ee ee eee eee d0c. | MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS................. T5c. 
CREATION 20.000000 scccccccvcvesccsescoscscese ee ee Fee SSRN ODENES ONE ES a ceRecens $1 00 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
Novello, Hwer & Co, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
VENEERS, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 
and choice assortment of 


° The most valuable addition 
to the Business Office. 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 


e most efficient instruc- 
tor in Schools, 
Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 





The most fascinating and 
instructive qmucument in the 
Familly, and uvsurpassed 
forGeneral Job Print- 


i . 
"ena for Iustrated Pam- 
phlet to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
851 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; W. Y. Epwarps, 543 
Broadway, New York; Keiuey, Hows.t, & Lupwie, 917 
Market § treet, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kerroce & Loomis, 
45 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ii, Agents. 
RANDAL H. FOOTE. 
Gold, Stock, and Bonds Bought and 
Sold on Commission, 


57 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Member of the Gold Board and N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
&” SEND FOR CIRCULAR _g@3 
SHOWING HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY. 


SHADOW PORTRAITS, 
LIFE SIZE. 

A new and amusing wiuter’s even- 
ing entertainment for old and young. 
A child can take the portraita. The 
Album, size 14x20, with material 
for Thirt Portraits, and full direc- 
tions, will be sent, postage free, on 
receipt of $200. Address 

NDICOTT & CO., 
57 Beekman St., New York. 


Try Dissolving - View 
MAGIC LAN ERNS, Appareten, Ste- 
reopticons, for Public Exhibitions and Parlor Entertain- 
ments, from $5 to $500. Priced Catalogue, with list of 
several thousand elegantly colored views, illustrating 
Art, Science, Religion, Travels, &c., sent free to an 
address, MoALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


| STH A PARNEAM's 


Permanent Cure for 
Relief guaranteed in five minutes, b) 
tion, as highest testimonials from the medical 
ion, Price $2 4 box. Sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of price. 
PMH. FARNHAM & OO. 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
BB Sold by all Druggists. P. 0. Box 2342. 
HE LITTLE FLIRT.—The meaning of all 
Handkerchief, Fan, Glove, and Parasol Flirtation 
Signals. An ciognat boone volume. By mail, 25 cents. 
SHER & DENNISON, 98 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Rawor.e’s Torte Giyorrre Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
—— and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. For sale by dru 8. Marx & Raworr, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 





ta~ Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., N. ¥., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 


Factory, 196 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th and 6th Sts. 


ag 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
_HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. 


The Best Reading for the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign will be the Nasby Letters, written 
for the Totepvo B.apr, which every body who has ever 

















where. It has a larger circulation than any other pa- 
per west of New York City. 





months for 50 cents. Specimen copies sent free. 
Address MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., Toledo, Ohio, 
















For Sale by Upholsterers. 





No Cords or Balances Used. 
“Opell OY} 0} Ju0g 
SNUIL GNV STACONW 








Until yon have seen_our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled Whe Young America, ses 





best cheap the world for the am- gra 
ateur and the printer. Address. —Curlique will curl 
fan ADAMS PRESS'CO 63 Mecee st CURLS ! eraignt air in soft, 
and 8 Province Be, n. luxuriant curia the first application 


(without injury), and will remain in 
carl 5 days. Sent by mail for 25 cts. 
a bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts. 


Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 
Parkman, Ohio. 


UNTER’S GUIDE.—Boys! why 
ipes and worthless books? 50,000 o' 
standard and reliable book have been sold. 
how to Hunt, Trap, and Fisn; to catch aut animals 
from bear to mink. To tan furs, make traps and 
boata, &c. Hoarty 106 pages. Avoid spurious books 
—get the best. Only 2% cents. Sent tpaid by 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, fiinedale, N. 





Solicited by MIUNN & CO., 
PAT F NT Publishers of Setentifie Ameri- 
can, 87 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


POCKET CUTLERY 
Retailed at wholesale prices for the HOLIDAYS. 
Equal to the best im: > 

f SMITH ac ARK, 100 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 
ANwAts COOL STOVE-COVER LIFT- 
ER. EF wanted every where. Send for 
circular. BUSH & CO., 134 William St. (in the rear). 








buy rec- 
the above 








RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARKS, 
+1 576 Broadway, N. Y, City, Inventor 
and U. 8 Gov't Manf'r of First Perwic™ 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Iustrated Pamphlet, free 


$37 A YEON TH— Forse and ontfit furnished. 


\ 


ddress NOVELTY ©O., Saco, Me. 








It tells | 





ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 
Entirely of metal, are the only lampe in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor ex- 
plode. Are ornamental! and cheap. Adapt- 
ed to all household uses; also to stores, 
factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
Manufactured by 


WALLACE & SONS, 

— 89 Chambers St., New York. 
$20 00 For long Wiuter Evenings. Full 
size Cues and Balle. Quick Rubber 


BILLIARD Cushions. Diagrem sent free. 


Address ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 
TABLE, 


95 Liberty St., N. Y. 

T= BEST, handsomest, and chea: t 
Magazine in the world is the “OLD 
CURIOSITY SHOP.” So says the press, #0 say 
the people. The first volume will contain nearly 600 
pecs. of the highest literary excellence. Printed on 
ne paper; clear, new type. Only $i a year. Specimen 
Great inducements to canvassers. 


number, 10 cents. 


481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred P1anos, Meioprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OaSH, DURING THIS 
MonTHR, or will take a portion cash and balance tn 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


1 \ for Scientific Investigations 
M ICROSC OP ES or the Entertainment of the 
Family Circle. Illustrated Price-List sent free to any 
addrese. MoALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 

Economy the order of the day. Household articlee 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lists. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 


ROYAL SAXON GCVERNMENT LOTTERY, 
At Leipsic, Germany. 95,000 Tickets; 47,500 


Frizes. Information given. Tnropor Zeouccn, 
2. O. Box 6080. 116 Nassau St., New York. 


WISS MUSICAL BOXES—new and bean- 

tiful invention. One tune box, T5c.; 2 tunes, $k; 

4 tunes, $1 50; 8 tunes, $2. Sent by mail, postpaid. 
Address J. HOLCOMB, Garrettaville, Ohio. 


snheetiinddenitiieemmieantn 
IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
een Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 





URLS! CURLS !—One application of my Hair 
Curler will curl the straightest hair into beautiful 
curls, and last six months in every case, or money re- 
funded. Sent by mail, postage paid, for 50 cents a 
package. JAGGERS & CO. Bos 2743, St. Louis, Mc. 


~ AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIFE IN UTAH 


BEING an EXPOSE of the SECRET RITES and 
MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM. 

With a full and authentic History of Polygamy, by 

J. H. BEADLE, Editor of the Salt Lake Neporter 
Agents are meeting with unprecedented success : one 

reports 186 subscribers in four daye; another 71 in two 

days. Send for Circulars and see what the press says 

ef the work. Nationa. Ponstizatne Co., Phila, Pa. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 
A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
KRSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 





$12 to $24 A DAY. 


Agents wanted in every County in the United States to 
sell a newly patented article of reat utility and abso- 
lutely needed in every household. For further perticu- 
lars, address Tux CuamPton Mir'a Co, Cleveland, Oblo, 


RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 


Agents, we will pay you $0 per week in cash, if 
you will 2 with us at once. Every thing fur- 
nished and expenses a7 Address 

F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 
j ATCH FREE to Agents, to sell Holiday Goods. 
Address, at once, LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
re 9 - A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
© Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR, 
Haxprn’s Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrex's Weexiy, One Year...... 40 
Harrre’s Bazan, (One Year,..... 400 


Harren's Magazine, Hagrer’s Waeeecy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one yewr Qi0@@; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of éifher the Macazixe, Weexsy, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsontnens at $4 00 each, tn one remittance ; or, Six 

Copies Jor $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Weexry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Mae@azixr commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 

the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
cordingly. 

“The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 

with the year. When no time is specified, it wil! be 

understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 

with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Oider or Draft 


payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruens is prefer 


able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to 


the sender. 


Txnus For Apvertisine IN Harper's Peniopicars. 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 4 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


‘. BE S. 
SU J, W, Johnsto 


tRAND 


Hosiery and Men's anne Goods. Six su 
rior Shirts mad made to measure, of Wamsutta 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
2 Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
ges salt ne New York pa 

To ane pe ie of New York a good 
fit be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches : ‘Size of Collar worn ; 
ng arm to Knuckle of small fin- 











measure from 


pay pee a, 
afst, and Wrist. State number 
otPialts i ittor Ste or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
The Trade su with Dress Shirts to Order. 





+ 





ah), 





“Of late years it has b almost imy to 
get any Cod-Liver Oil that patients can digest, owing 
to the objectionable mode of procuring and preparing 
the livers. * * * Méuuzr, of Christiania, Norway, pre- 
pares an oil which is perfectly pure, and in every re- 
spect all that can be wished.”—Dr. L. A. Sayre, before 
Academy of Medicine. (See Medical Record, Decem- 
ber, 1869, p. 447.) 


NEXT OF KIN, 
9 4 71 ADVERTISEMENTS (Gna 8 Index to) 
for ree o OF KIN, CERY 
a ane LEGA "pee 60 cents. 


ce 1600. 
HOWELL & CO, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 





Tell them—that God bids. us do good for evil: 

And thus I clothe my naked villany 

With old odd ends, stol’n forth of Holy Writ: 

And seem a saint when most I play the devil.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 








- HONEST HAUL AS RICHARD III. 
‘+7 do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 
—< The secret mischiefs that I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
* ~ * * * * 
But then I sigh, and, with a piece of Scripture 
Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 
be Astrakhan Sacques, 
3 AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
Seal-Skin Fur, 


In Every Style and Pattern for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


ey NOVELTIES 


- Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported. 
J A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


| Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
, BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


nable and terms as easy as con 





7g AS reaw cnt 


vith thoroush workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


ith Avenne, cor. 16th Si, N.Y 


= 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS. 


S | FRY ONE. 
cae FOR SALE BY-ALL DEALERS. 





STEREOPTICONS. 


An unrivaled selection of SLIDES on all subjects. 
a Priced and Ml ustrated Catalogues sent to any address 
on receipt © 10 cents. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
535 Broad ty, 924 C hestnut St., 
few York. Philadelphia. 


Largest Circulation, Best Ad- 
vertising Medium in Northern 


CLEVEL AND): 


MAGIC LANTERNS: 








Ohio. Se nd for Sample Cop- | 


ies and Rates. Daily, $10; 
Tri-Weekly,$5; Weekly $125. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS, 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 27 John St., | 
middie of the block, 
‘ Send for Circ ular. 
“ye For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No A 
$290 Address U, 8: PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N at 


HERALD, 


em 











SILVER- PLATED WARE. 





THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOM, 
199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Manufactory, WEST MERIDEN, Conn., 
Offer « Most Complete Assortment of 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 
Including not only articles of domestic use, but a large variety of ornamental fancies peculiarly suited for 


resents. 
¥ Particular attention is invited-to the Company’s recently patented process of electro- lating. ~. smaller 
domestic articles, Fo: Spoons, 2c, by which the parts most exposed to wear receive an EXTRA COATING 
OF SILVER, THREE TI HE USUAL THICKNESS, a feature which renders the uction of this 
Company more enduring than that of any other manufacture, while the cost is relatively very small. The 


METALLIC, PORCELAIN -LINED, FIRE-PROOF BAKING-DISH, 


another specialty, while highly ornamental as an item of table furniture, pay poasenace the rare qualities of never 
pe | out, retaining the heat a much longer time than other dishes, and cooking its contents in all parts to 


shiva THE PORCELAIN-LINED ICE-PITCHERS, 


a third specialty, are now known all over the world, and valued for their extraordinary faculty of retaining the 
fare or and —— of water, as well as for the singular durability, cleanliness, and chemical excellence of their 
nterior 8 


full stock of these goods maybe found in eve considerable city of the Union. 
to protect aad, tne against worthless ite we it should be observed that the improved Spoons and 
Forks are uniformly stamped “1647—ROGERS BROS.—XIL.,” and our trade-marks are 
TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 
FOR FOR 
ELECTRO-PLATE ELECTRO- PLATE 
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A concise pe of the rast of this most wonderful 
of cities, and a detailed, circumstantial, and vivid ac- 
count of its destruction by fire; with scenes, incidents, 
&c. By Colbert & Chamberlin, associate editors Chi- 
cago ‘© Tribune. Illustrated by Chapin and Gulic. 
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Send for 18 Modern Designs for Suburban and Country 
Houses, 8. $5. A.J. Bro KNELL & Co., 27 Warren St., N. Y. 
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TWINES and NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
t#™ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 
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mail, to 7 address. HE RY CAREY BAIRD, Ia- 
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Publisher, 191° Broadway, N.Y. 
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A NY COAL-OIL LAMP made ectly safe by the 
Reliance Non-Explosive Attachment. 30c. by mail. 
Circrdars free. Dealers su) at Wholesale, .C. B, 
Mann & Co., Patentees, 213 Pftman 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
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Will offer during this Month ° 


BLEGANT NOVELTIES 
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ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 
HOUSE COATS, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 


As well as every style, quality, and size of 


UNDERWEAR 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
SUSPENDERS, &c., 


Including the Celebrated 


P. L. Aubert’s 
KID & DOGSKIN GLOVES. 


Those desiring Elegant Goods at 


POPULAR PRICES 


will find them at 


637 - Broadway - 637 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO-FPORTES. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
And Upon the Most Favorable 
erms of Payment. 
We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
full descriptions of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 EAST 14th STREET, N. ¥. 











Beautities the complexion by removing Pimpies and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 


- five cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
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A well-tested article of wis thickness and durabil- 
ify, suitable for steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by 
an ‘ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. Send for Cir- 
One nae . H. MARTIN, 
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HE UNIVERSAL 
Twine and Thread 
Cutter is a neat li ittle 
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Manufactory, Bridgeport, Conn. _ 
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PERSONS OF THE STORY. 


Str JosepH GRAVBROOKE. .+sscereseeseserees (Knight) 
RICHARD TURLINGTON......0+0: (Of the Levant Trade) 
LauncetoT LIinzik.....--- (Of the College of Surgeons) 
JAMBS DICAS. ..cccsccccccces (Of the Roll of Attorneys) 
THOMAS WILDFANG....s00se08 (Superannuated Seaman) 
Miss GRAYBROOKE...-.+++eeeeeees (Sir Joseph’s Sister) 
NATALIB. covccccccccccscsodses (Sir Joseph’s Daughter) 
LaDy WINWOOD. .... e000 sceecccves (Sir Joseph's Niece) 
AMELIA 

Sorputa =} ccccccees (Lady Winwood’s Step-daughters) 


DororTuea 
Periop: THE Present T'me. Pxiace: ENGLAND. 





FIRST SCENE. 
AT SEA, 


Tue night had come toan end. The new- 
born day waited for its quickening light in the 
silence that is never known on land—the si- 
lence before sunrise, in a calm at sea, 

Not a breath came from the dead air. Not 
a ripple stirred on the motionless water. Noth- 
ing changed but the softly growing light ; noth- 
ing moved but the lazy mist, curling up to meet 
the sun, its master, on the eastward sea. By 


. fine gradations, the airy veil of morning thinned 


in substance as it rose—thinned, till there dawn- 
ed throngh it in the first rays of sunlight the 
tall white sails of a schooner yacht. 

From stem to stern silence possessed the ves- 
sel—as silence possessed the sea. 

But one living creature was on deck —the 
man at the helm, dozing peaceably with his 
arm over the useless tiller, Minute by minute 
the light grew, and the heat grew with it; and 
still the helmsman slumbered, the heavy sails 
hung. noiseless, the quiet water lay sleeping 
against the vessel’s sides, The whole orb of 
the sun was visible above the aater-line when 
the first sound pierced its way through the morn- 
ing silence. From far off over the shining white 
ocean the cry of a sea-bird reached the yacht 
on a sudden out of the last airy circles of the 
waning mist. 

The sleeper at the helm woke, looked up at 
the idle sails, and yawned in sympathy with 


them; looked out at the sea on either side of 
him, and shook his head obstinately at the su- 
perior obstinacy of the calm. 


” 


‘Blow, my little breeze!” said the man, whis- 
tling the sailor’s invocation to the wind softly 
between his teeth. ‘* Blow, my little breeze!” 

‘* How's her head ?” cried a bold and brassy 
voice, hailing the deck from the cabin staircase. 

‘Any where you like, master, all round the 
Cc mpass,” 

The voice was followed by the man. The 
owner of the yacht appeared on deck, 

Behold Richard Turlington, Esq., of the great 
Levant firm of Pizzituti, Turlington, & Bran- 
ca! Aged eight-and-thirty, standing stiffly and 
sturdily at a height of not more than five feet 
six, Mr. Twlington presented to the view of his 
fellow-ereatures a face of the perpendicular or- 
der of human architecture. His forehead was a 
straight line, his upper lip was another, his chin 
was the straightest and the longest line of all. 
As lheturned his swarthy countenance eastward, 
and shaded his light-gray eyes. from the sun, 
his knotty hand plainly revealed that it had got 


him his living by its own labor at one time or 
another in his life. Taken on the whole, this 
was a man whom it might be easy to respect, 
Lut whom it would be hard to love. Better 
company at the official desk than at the social 
table. Morally and physically—if the expres- 


sion may be permitted—a man without a bend 
in him. 

** A calm yesterday,” grumbled Richard Tur- 
lington, looking with stubborn deliberation all 
around him, “Anda calm to-day. Ha! next 
season I'll have the vessel fitted with engines. 
I hate this!” 

“Think of the filthy coals and the infernal 
vibration, and leave your beautiful schooner as 
she is. We are out for a holiday. Let the 
wind and the sea take a holiday too.” 


Pronouncing those words of remonstrance, a 
slim, nimble, curly headed young gentleman 
joined Richard Turlington on deck, with his 
clothes under his arm, his towels in his hand, 
and nothing on him but the night-gown in which 
he had stepped out of his bed. 


*“‘Launcelot Linzie, you have been received 
on board my vessel in the capacity of medical 
attendant o\ sliss Natalie Graybrooke, at her 
father’s request. Keep your place, if you please. 
When I want your advice, I'll ask you for it.” 
Answering in those terms, the elder man fixed 
his colorless gray eyes on the younger with ar 
expreseion which added plainly: ‘There won't 
be room enough in this schooner much longer 
for me and for you,” 

Launcelot Linzie had his reasons (apparent- 
ly) for declining to let his host offend him, on 
aby terms whatever, 





MISS OR MRS.’ 


A Christmas Stary, in Cwrlue Srewes. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


“Thank you!” he rejoined, in a tone of sa- 
tirical good humor, ‘‘It isn’t easy to keep my 
place on board your vessel. I can’t help pre- 
suming to enjoy myself as if I was the owner. 
The life is such a new one—to me! It’s so 
delightfully easy, for instance, to wash yourself 
here. On shore it’s a complicated question of 
jugs and basins and tubs; one is always in 
danger of breaking something or spoiling some- 
thing. Here you have only to jump out of bed, 
to run up on deck, and to do this!” 

He turned, and scampered to the bows of the 
vessel. In one instant he was out of his night- 
gown, in another he was on the bulwark, in a 
third he was gamboling luxuriously in sixty 
fathoms of salt-water. 

Turlington’s eyes followed him with a reluc- 
tant, uneasy attention as he swam round the ves- 
sel, the only moving object in view. Turling- 
ton’s mind, steady and slow in all its operations, 
set him as a problem to be solved, on given 
conditions, as follows : 

**Launcelot Linzie is fifteen years younger 
than Iam. Add to that, Launcelot Linzie is 
Natalie Graybrooke’s cousin. Given those two 
advantages — Query: Has he taken Natalie’s 
fancy ?” 

Turning that question slowly over and over 
in his mind, Richard Turlington seated himself 
in a corner at the stern of the vessel. He was 
still at work on the problem when the young 
surgeon returned to his cabin to put the finish- 
ing touches to his toilet. He had not reached 
the solution when the steward appeared an hour 
later and said, “ Breakfast is ready, Sir!” 

They were a party of five round the cabin 
table. 

First, Sir Joseph Graybrooke. Inheritor of 
a handsome fortune made by his father and his 
grandfather in trade. Mayor, twice elected, of 
a thriving provincial town. Officially privileged, 
while holding that dignity, to hand a silver 
trowel to a royal personage condescending to 
lay a first stone of a charitable edifice. Knight- 
ed accordingly, in honor of the occasion. Wor- 
thy of the honor and worthy of the occasion. A 
type of his eminently respectable class. Pos- 
sessed of an amiable rosy face, and soft, silky 
white hair. Sound in his principles; tidy in 
his dress; blest with moderate politics and a 
good digestion—a harmless, healthy, spruce, 
speckless, weak-minded old man. 

Secondly, Miss Lavinia Graybrooke, Sir Jo- 
seph’s maiden sister. Personally, Sir Joseph 
in petticoats. If you knew one you knew the 
other. 

Thirdly, Miss Natalie Graybrooke—Sir Jo- 
seph’s only child. 

She had inherited the personal appearance 
and the temperament of her mother—dead 
many years since. There had been a mixture 
of Negro blood and French blood in the late 
Lady Graybrooke’s family, settled originally in 
Martinique. Natalie had her mother’s warm, 
dusky color, her mother’s superb black hair, 
and her mother’s melting, lazy, lovely brown 
eyes. At fifteen years of age (dating from her 
last birthday), she possessed the development 
of the bosom and the limbs which in England 
is rarely attained before twenty. Every thing 
about the girl—except her little rosy ears—was 
on a grand Amazonian scale, Her shapely 
hand was long and large ; her supple waist was 
the waist ofa woman. The indolent grace of 
all her movements had its motive power in an 
almost masculine firmness of action, and pro- 
fusion of physical resource. This remarkable 
bodily development was far from being accom- 
panied by any corresponding development of 
character. Natalie’s manner was the gentle, 
innocent manner of a young girl. She had her 
father’s sweet temper ingrafted on her moth- 
er’s variable Southern nature. She moved 
like a goddess, and she laughed like a child. 
Signs of maturing too rapidly—of outgrowing 
her strength, as the phrase went—had made 
their appearance in Sir Joseph’s daughter dur- 
ing the spring. The family doctor had sug- 
gested a sea voyage as a wise manner of em- 
ploying the fine summer months. Richard 
Turlington’s yacht was placed at her disposal 
—with Richard Turlington himself included as 
one of the fixtures of the vessel. With her fa- 
ther and her aunt to keep up round her the 
atmosphere of home—with Cousin Launcelot 
(more commonly known as ‘‘ Launce”) to car- 
ry out, if necessary, the medical treatment pre- 
scribed by superior authority on shore —the 
lovely invalid embarked on her summer cruise, 
and sprang up into a new existence in the life- 
giving breezes of the sea, After two happy 
months of lazy coasting round the shores of 
England, all that remained of Natalie’s illness 
was represented by a delicious languor in her 
eyes, and an utter inability to devote herself to 
any thing which took the shape of a serious oc- 





cupation, As she sat at the cabin breakfast- 
table that morning, in her quaintly made sail- 
ing dress of old-fashioned nankeen—her inbred 
childishness of manner contrasting delightfully 
with the blooming maturity of her form-—the 
man must have been trebly armed indeed in 
the modern philosophy who could have denied 
that the first of a woman’s rights is the right of 
being beautiful; and the foremost of a wom- 
an’s merits, the merit of being young. 

The other two persons present at the table 
were the two gentlemen who have already ap- 
peared on the deck of the yacht. 

‘*Not a breath of wind stirring!” said Rich- 
ard Turlington. “The weather has got a 
grudge against us. We have drifted about 
four or five miles in the last eight-and-forty 
hours. You will never take another cruise 
with me—you must be longing to get on shore.” 

He addressed himself to Natalie, plainly ea- 
ger to make himself agreeable to the young 
lady, and plainly unsuccessful in producing any 
impression on her. She made a civil answer; 
and looked at her tea-cup, instead of looking 
at Richard Turlington. 

“You might fancy yourself on shore at this 
moment,” said Launce. ‘The vessel is as 
steady as a house; and the swing-table we are 
eating our breakfast on is as even as your din- 
ing-room table at home,” 

He, too, addressed himself to Natalie, but 
without betraying the anxiety to please her 
which had been shown by the other. For all 
that, he diverted the girl’s attention from her 
tea-cup; and Ais idea instantly awakened a re- 
sponsive idea in Natalie’s mind. 

**It will be so strange on shore,” she said, 
‘*to find myself in a room that never turns on 
one side, and to sit at a table that never tilts 
down to my knees at one time, or rises up to 
my chin at another. How I shall miss the 
wash of the water at my ear, and the ring of 
the bell on deck, when I am awake at night on 
land! No interest there in how the wind 
blows, or how the sails are set. No asking 
your way of the sun, when you are lost, with a 
little brass instrament and a morsel of pencil 
and paper. No delightful wandering wherever 
the wind takes you, without the worry of plan- 
ning beforehand where you are to go. Qh, 
how I shall miss the dear, changeable, incon- 
stant sea! And how sorry I am I’m not a 
man and a sailor!” 

This to the guest, admitted on board on suf- 
ferance; and not one word of it addressed, 
even by chance, to the owner of the yacht. 

Richard Turlington’s heavy eyebrows con- 
tracted with an unmistakable expression of pain. 

““If this calm weather holds,” he went on, 
addressing himself to Sir Joseph, ‘‘ I am afraid, 
Graybrooke, I shall not be able to bring you 
back to the port we sailed from by the end of 
the week.” 

‘Whenever you like, Richdrd,” answered 
the old gentleman, resignedly, ‘Any time 
will do for me.” 

‘* Any time within reasonable limits, Joseph,” 
said Miss Lavinia, evidently feeling that her 
brother was conceding too much. She spoke 
with Sir Joseph’s amiable smile and Sir Jo- 
seph’s softly pitched voice. Two twin babies 
could hardly have been more like one another. 

While these few words were being exchanged 
among the elders, a private communication 
was in course of progress between the two 
young people under the cabin table. Natalie’s 
smartly slippered foot felt its way cautiously 
inch by inch over the carpet till it touched 
Launce’s boot. Launce, devouring his break- 
fast, instantly looked up from his plate, and 
then, at a second touch from Natalie, looked 
down again in a violent hurry. After pausing 
to make sure that she was not noticed, Natalie 
took up her knife. Under a perfectly acted 
pretense of toying with it absently, in the char- 
acter of a young lady absorbed in thought, she 
began dividing a morsel of ham left on the 
edge of her plate into six tiny pieces. Launce’s 
eye looked in sidelong expectation at the di- 
vided and subdivided ham. He was evident- 
ly waiting to see the collection of morsels put 
to some telegraphic use, previously determined 
on between his neighbor and himself. 

In the mean while the talk proceeded among 
the other persons at the breakfast-table. Miss 
Lavinia addressed herself to Launce. 

**Do you know, you careless boy, you gave 
me a fright this morning? I was sleeping with 
my cabin window open, and I was awoke by an 
awful splash in the water. I called for the 
stewardess. I declare I thought somebody had 
fallen overboard.” 

Sir Joseph looked up briskly; his sister had 
accidentally touched on an old association. 

“Talking of falling overboard,” he began, 
‘reminds me of an extraordinary adventure—” 


There Launce broke in, 
gies. 
“It sha’n’t occur again, Miss Lavinia ” 
said. “'To-morrow morning, Til a te 
= over, and slip into the water as silently as a 


making his apolo- 


‘* Of an extraordinary adven ” en 
Sir Joseph, “ which haipeesd 1 a 
eg ago, when I was a young man. 
ia 

He stopped, and looked interrogatively at h; 
sister. Miss Graybrooke SbBAed her bey 
sponsively, and settled herself in her chair as 
if summoning her attention in anticipation of 
@ coming demand on it. To persons well ac. 
quainted with the brother and sister these pro- 
ceedings were ominous of an impending narra- 
tive, protracted to a formidable length. ‘The 
two always told a story in couples, and alwavs 
differed with each other about the facts—tie 
sister politely contradicting the brother when it 
was Sir Joseph's story, and the brother politely 
‘contradicting the sister when it was Miss La- 
vinia’s story. Separated one from the other, 
and thus relieved of their own habitual inter- 
change of contradiction, neither of them had 
ever been known to attempt the relation of the 
— series of events without breaking 

own. 

** It was five years before I knew you, Rich- 
ard,” proceeded Sir Joseph. 

Six years,” said Miss Graybrooke. 

“ Excuse me, Lavinia.” 

“No, Joseph, I have it down in my diary.” 

‘* Let us waive the point.” (Sir Joseph in- 
variably used this formula as a means of at 
once coneiliating his sister, and getting a fresh 
start for his story.) “I was cruising off the 
Mersey in a Liverpool pilot-boat. I had hired 
the boat in company with a friend of mine, 
formerly notoriousin London society, under the 
nickname (derived from the peculiar brown 
color of his whiskers) of ‘ Mahogany Dobbs.’” 

“The color of his liveries, Joseph, not the 
color of his whiskers.” 

“ My dear Lavinia, you are thinking of ‘ Sea- 
green Shaw,’ so called from the extraordinary 
liveries he adopted for his servants in the year 
when he was sheriff.” 

“T think not, Joseph.” 

**I beg your pardon, Lavinia.” 

’ Richard Turlington’s knotty fingers drummed 
impatiently on the table. He looked toward 
Natalie. She was idly arranging her little 
morsels of ham in a pattern on her plate. 
Launcelot Linzie, still more idly, was looking 
at the pattern. Seeing what he saw now, Rich- 
ard solved the problem which had puzzled him 
on deck. It was simply impossible that Na- 
talie’s fancy could be really taken by such an 
empty-headed fool as that. 

Sir Joseph went on with his story. 

“* We were some ten or a dozen miles off the 
mouth of the Mersey—” 

‘* Nautical miles, Joseph.” 

**Tt doesn’t matter, Lavinia.” 

“Excuse me, brother; the late great and 
good Doctor Johnson said accuracy ought al- 
ways to be studied even in the most trifling 
things.” 

“They were common miles, Lavinia.” 

“They were nautical miles, Joseph.” 

“Let us waive the point. Mahogany Dobbs 
and I happened to be below in the cabin, oc- 
cupied—” : 

Here Sir Joseph paused (with his amiable 
smile) to consult his memory. Miss Lavinia 
waited (with her amiable smile) for the coming 
opportunity of setting her brother right. At 
the same moment Naialie laid down her knife 
and softly touched Launce under the table. 
When she ‘thus claimed his attention the six 
pieces of ham were arranged as follows in her 
plate: Two pieces were placed opposite each 
other, and four pieces were ranged perpendicu- 
larly under them. Launce looked, and twice 
touched Natalie under the table. Interpreted 
by the Code agreed on between the two, the 
signal in the plate meant, “I must see you ! 
private.” And Launce’s double touch answer- 
ed, “ After breakfast.” . 

Sir Joseph proceeded with his story. _ 
talie took up her knife again. Another signa 
coming! , 

“We were both down in the cabin, occupied 
in finishing our dinner—” = 

“ Just sitting down to lunch, Joseph. 

“ My dear! I ought to know.” - 

“I only repeat what I heard, brother. — : 
last time you toki the story, you and your frien 
were sitting down to Iunch.” ? ; 

“ We won't particularize, Lavinia. Suppo"? 
we say, occupied over a meal ?” 

‘“<If it is of no more importance than that, 
Joseph, it would be surely better to leave 1! out 


€ many 
Lavin- 





altogether,” 
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“Let us waive the point. Well, we were 
suddenly alarmed by a shout on deck, ‘Man 
overboard!’ We both rushed up the cabin 
stairs, naturally under the impression that one 
of our crew had fallen into the sea—an impres- 
sion shared, I ought to add, by the man at the 
helm, who had given the alarm.” 

Sir Joseph paused again. He was approach- 
ing one of the great dramatic points in his 
story, and was naturally anxious to present it 
as impressively as possible. He considered 
with himself, with his head a little on one side. 
Miss Lavinia considered with herself, with her 
head a little on one side. Natalie laid down 
her knife again, and again touched Launce un- 
der the table. ‘This time there were five pieces 
of ham ranged longitudinally on the plate, with 
one piece immediately under them at the cen- 
tre of the line. Interpreted by the Code, this 
signal indicated two ominous words, “ Bad 
news.” Launce looked significantly at the 
owner of the yacht (meaning of the look, “Is 
he at the bottom of it?”). Natalie frowned in 
reply (meaning of the frown, ‘‘Yes, he is”). 
Launce looked down again into the plate. 
Natalie instantly pushed all the pieces of ham 
together in a little heap (meaning of the heap, 
‘No more to say”). 

“Well?” said Richard Turlington, turning 
sharply on Sir Joseph, ‘‘ Get on with your story. 
What next ?” 

Thus far he had not troubled himself to show 
even a decent pretense of interest in his old 
friend’s perpetually interrupted narrative. It 
was only when Sir Joseph had reached his last 
sentence—intimating that the man overboard 
might turn out in course of time not to be a 
man of the pilot-boat’s crew—it was only then 
that Turlington sat up in his chair, and showed 
signs of suddenly feeling a strong interest in 
the progress of the story. 

Sir Joseph went on. 

“As soon as we got on deck, we saw the 
man in the water astern. Our vessel was hove 
up in the wind, and the boat was lowered. 
The master and one of the men took the oars. 
All told, our crew were seven innumber. Two 
away in the boat, a third at the helm, and, to 
my amazement, when I looked round, the other 
four behind me, making our number complete. 
At the same moment Mahogany Dobbs, who 
was looking through a telescope, called out, 
‘Who the devil canhe be? The man is float- 
ing on a hen-coop, and we have got nothing of 
the sort on board this pilot-boat.’” 

The one person present who happened to no- 
tice Richard Turlington’s face when those words 
were pronounced was Launcelot Linzie. He— 
and he alone—saw the Levant trader’s swarthy 
complexion fade slowly to a livid ashen gray, 
his eyes the while fixing themselves on Sir Jo- 
seph Graybrooke with a furtive glare in them 
like the glare in the eyes of a wild beast. Ap- 
parently conscious that Launce was looking at 
him—though he never turned his head Launce’s 
way—he laid his elbow on the table, lifted his 
arm, and so rested his face on his hand, while 
the story went on, as to screen it effectually 
from the young surgeon’s view. 

“The man was brought on board,” proceed- 
ed Sir Joseph, ‘* sure enough, with a hen-coop 
—on which he had been found floating. The 
poor wretch was blue with terror and exposure 
in the water; he fainted when we lifted him on 
deck. When he came to himself he told usa 
horrible story. He was a sick and destitute 
foreign seaman; and he had hidden himself in 
the hold of an English vessel (bound to a port 
in his native country) which had sailed from 
Liverpool that morning. He had been discov- 
ered, and brought before the captain. ‘The 
captain, a monster in human form, if ever there 
was one yet—” 

Before the next word of the sentence could 
pass Sir Joseph’s lips, Turlington startled the 
little party in the cabin by springing suddenly 
to his feet, 

“‘The breeze!” he cried; *‘the breeze at last!” 

As he spoke, he wheeled round to the cabin 
door, so as to turn his back on his guests, and 
hailed the deck. 

‘Which way is the wind ?” 

“There is not a breath of wind, Sir.” 

Not the slightest movement in the vessel had 
been perceptible in the cabin; not a sound had 
been audible indicating the rising of the breeze. 
The owner of the yacht t d to the 
sea; capable, if necessary, of sailing his own 
vessel—had surely committed a strange mis- 
take! He turned again to his friends, and 
made his apologies with an excess of polite re- 
gtet, far from characteristic of him at other 
umes and under other circumstances. 

‘*Go on,” he said to Sir Joseph, when he had 
got to the end of his excuses; ‘I never heard 
such an interesting story in mylife. Pray goon.” 

_The request was not an easy one to comply 
with. Sir Joseph’s ideas had been thrown into 
confusion, Miss Lavinia’s contradictions (held 
in reserve) had been scattered beyond recall. 
Both brother and sister were, moreover, addi- 
Honally hindered in recovering the control of 
their Own resources by the look and manner of 
their host. He alarmed, instead of encoura- 
ging, the two harmless old people, by fronting 
them almost fi . A ¢ 

ercely, with his elbows squared 
on the table, and his face expressive of a dog- 
Bed resolution to sit there and listen, if need 








be, for the rest of his life. Launce was the 


person who set Sir Joseph going again. After 
first looking attentively at Richard, he took his 
uncle straight back to the story by means of a 
question, thus: 

**You don’t mean to say that the captain of 
the ship threw the man overboard ?” 

‘*That is just what he did, Launce. The 
poor wretch was too ill to work his passage. 
The captain declared he would have no idle 
foreign vagabond in his ship to eat up the pro- 
visions of Englishmen who worked. With his 
own hands he cast the hen-coop into the water, 
and (assisted by one of his sailors) he threw 
the man after it, and told him to float back to 
Liverpool with the evening tide.” 

**A lie!” cried Turlington, addressing him- 
self, not to Sir Joseph, but to Launce. 

“Are you acquainted with the circum- 
stances ?” asked Launce, quietly. 

**T know nothing about the circumstances. 
I say, from my own experience, that foreign 
sailors are even greater blackguards than En- 
glish sailors. ‘The man had met with an acci- 
dent, no doubt. The rest of his story was a lie 
—and the object of it was to open Sir Joseph's 
purse.” 

Sir Joseph mildly shook his head, 

‘*No lie, Richard. Witnesses proved that 
the man had spoken the truth.” 

“Witnesses? Pooh! More liars, you mean.” 

“T went to the owners of the vessel,” pur- 
sued Sir Joseph. “1 got from them the names 
of the officers and the crew; and I waited, leav- 
ing the case in the hands of the Liverpool po- 
lice. The ship was wrecked at the mouth of 
the Amazon. But the crew and the cargo 
were saved. The men belonging to Liverpool 
came back. They were a bad set, I grant you. 
But they were examined separately about the 
treatment of the foreign sailor, and they all 
told the same story. They could give no ac- 
count of their captain, nor of the sailor who 
had been his accomplice in the crime, except 
that they had not embarked in the ship which 
brought the rest of the crew to England, 
Whatever may have become of the captain 
since, he certainly never returned to Liverpool.” 

“Did you find out kis name ?” 

The question was asked by Turlington. Even 
Sir Joseph, the least observant of men, noticed 
that it was put with a perfectly unaccountable 
irritability of manner. 

** Don’t be angry, Richard,” said the old gen- 
tleman. ‘ What is there to be angry about ?” 

“I don’t know what you mean. I’m not 
angry —I'm only curious. Did you find out 
who he was ?” 

“I did. His name was Goward. He was 
well known at Liverpool as a very clever and 
a very dangerous man. Quite young at the 
time I am speaking of, and a first-rate sailor ; 
famous for taking command of unseaworthy 
ships and vagabond crews. Report described 
him to me as haying made considerable sums 
of money in that way for a man in his position ; 
serving firms, you know, with a bad name, and 
running all sorts of desperate risks. A sad ruf- 
fian, Richard! More than once in trouble, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, for acts of violence 
and cruelty. Dead, I dare say, long since.” 

**Or possibly,” said Launce, ‘alive, under 
another name, and thriving in a new way of 
life, with more desperate risks in it, of some 
other sort.” 

** Are youacquainted with the circumstances?” 
asked Turlington, retorting Launce’s question 
on him, with a harsh ring of defiance in his 
brassy voice. 

** What became of the poor foreign sailor, 
papa?” said Natalie, purposely interrupting 
Launce before he could meet the question an- 
grily asked of him, by an angry reply. 

“We made a subscription, and spoke to his 
consul, my dear. He went back to his coun- 
try, poor fellow, comfortably enough.” 

“ And there is an end to Sir Joseph’s story,” 
said Turlington, rising noisily from his chair. 
‘It’s a pity we haven't got a literary man on 
board; he would make a novel of it.” He 
looked up at the sky-light as he got on his feet. 
‘* Here-is the breeze, this time,” he exclaimed, 
“and no mistake !” 

It was true. At last the breeze had come. 
The sails flapped, the main boom swung over 
with a thump, and the stagnant water, stirred 
at last, bubbled merrily past the vessel’s sides. 

“Come on deck, Natalie, and get some fresh 
air,” said Miss Lavinia, leading the way to the 
cabin door. 

Natalie held up the skirt of her nankeen 
dress, and exhibited the purple trimming torn 
away over an extent of some yards. 

“Give me half an hour first, aunt, in my cab- 
in,” she said, ‘‘to mend this.” 

Miss Lavinia elevated her venerable eyebrows 
in amazement. 

**You have done nothing but tear your dress- 
es, my dear, since you have been in Mr. Tur- 
lington’s yacht. Mostextraordinary! I have 
torn none of mine during the whole cruise.” 

Natalie's dark color deepened a shade. She 
laughed a little uneasily. ‘‘I am so awkward 
on board ship,” she replied, and turned away, 
and shut herself up in her cabin. 

Richard Turlington produced his case of 
cigars. 

“Now is the time,” he said to Sir Joseph, 
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“for the best cigar of the day—-the cigar after 
breakfast. Come on deck.” 

“You will join us, Launce ?” said Sir Joseph. 

“Give me half an hour first over my books,” 
Launce replied. ‘I mustn't let miy medical 
knowledge get musty at sea, and I might not 
feel inclined to study later in the day.” 

“ Quite right, my dear boy, quite right.” 

Sir Joseph patted his nephew approvingly on 
the shoulder. Launce turned away on his side, 
and shut himself up in his cabin. 

The other three ascended together to the 
deck, 





SECOND SCENE. 
THE 8TORE-ROOM. 


Persons possessed of sluggish livers and ten- 
der hearts find two serious drawbacks to the en- 
joyment of a cruise at sea, It is exceedingly 
difficult to get enough walking exercise ; and it 
is next to impossible (where secrecy is an ob- 
ject) to make love without being found ont. 
Reverting for the moment to the latter diffi- 
culty only, life within the narrow and populous 
limits of a vessel may be defined as essentially 
life in public. From morning to night you are 
in your neighbor’s way, or your neighbor is in 
your way. As a necessary result of these con- 
ditions, the rarest of existing men may be de- 
fined as the man who is capable of stealing a 
kiss at sea without discovery. An inbred ca- 
pacity for stratagem of the finest sort; inex- 
haustible inventive resources ; patience which 
can flourish under superhuman trials ; presence 
of mind which can keep its balance victoriously 
under every possible stress of emergency—these 
are some of the qualifications which must ac- 
company Love on a cruise, when Love embarks 
in the character of a contraband commodity not 
duly entered on the papers of the ship. 

Having established a Code of Signals which 
enabled them to communicate privately, while 
the eyes and ears of others were wide open on 
every side of them, Natalie and Launce were 
next confronted by the more serious difficulty 
of finding a means of meeting together at stolen 
interviews on board the yacht. Possessing none 
of those precious moral qualifications already 
enumerated as the qualifications of an accom- 
plished lover at sea, Launce had proved un- 
equal to grapple with the obstacles in his way. 
Left to her own inventive resources, Natalie 
had first suggested the young surgeon's medi- 
cal studies as Launce’s unanswerable excuse 
for shutting himself up at intervals in the low- 
er regions—and had then hit on the happy idea 
of tearing her trimmings, and condemning her- 
self to repair her own carelessness, as the all- 
sufficient reason for similar acts of self-seclu- 
sion on her side. In this way the lovers con- 
trived, while the innocent ruling authorities 
were on deck, to meet privately below them, 
on the neutral ground of the main cabin—and 
there, by previous arrangement at the breakfast- 
table, they were about to meet privately now. 

Natalie’s door was, as usual on these occa- 
sions, the first that opened; for this sound rea- 
son, that Natalie’s quickness was the quickness 
‘to be depended on in case of accident. 

She looked up at the sky-light. There were 
the legs of the two gentlemen and the skirts of 
her aunt visible (and stationary) on the lee side 
of the deck. She advanced a few steps and 
listened. There was a pause in the murmur of 
the voices above. She looked up again, One 
pair of legs (not her father’s) had disappeared. 
Without an instant’s hesitation Natalie darted 
back to her own door, just in time to egcape Rich- 
ard Turlington descending the cain stairs. 
All he did was to go to one of the drawers un- 
der the main-cabin book-case, and to take out 
a@ map, ascending again immediately to the 
deck. Natalie’s guilty conscience rushed in- 
stantly, nevertheless, to the conclusion that 
Richard suspected her. When she showed 
herself for the second time, instead of venturing 
into the cabin, she called across it in a whisper, 

‘*Launce!” 

Launce appeared at his door. He was per- 
emptorily checked before he could cross the 
threshold. 

“Don’t stir a step! Richard has been down 
in the cabin! Richard suspects us!” 

‘‘Nonsense! Come out.” 

* Nothing will induce me, unless you can find 
some other place than the cabin.” 

Some other place? How easy to find it on 
land! How apparently impossible at sea! 
There was the forecastle (full of men) at one 
end of the vessel. There was the sail-room 
(full of sails) at the other. There was the la- 
dies’ cabin (used as the ladies’ dressing-room ; 
inaccessible, in that capacity, to every male hu- 
man being on board). Was there any disposa- 
ble inclosed space to be found amidships? On 
one side there were the sleeping-berths of the 
sailing-master and his mate (impossible to bor- 
row them). On the other side was the steward’s 
store-room. Launce considered for a moment. 
The steward’s store-room was just the thing! 

“Where are you going?” asked Natalie, as 
her lover made straight for a closed door at the 
lower extremity of the main-cabin. 

‘To speak to the steward, darling. 
one moment, and you will see me again.” ; 

Launce opened the store-room door, and dis- 
covered, not the steward, but his wife, who oc- 
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cupied the situation of stewardess on board the 
vessel, The accident was, in this case, a lucky 
one. Having stolen several kisses at sea, and 
having been discovered (in every case) either 
by the steward or his wife, Launce felt no diffi- 
culty in prefacing his request to be allowed the 
use of the room by the plainest allusion to his 
relations with Natalie. He could count on the 
silence of the sympathizing authorities in thig 
region of the vessel, having wisely secured them 
as accomplices by the usual persuasion of the 
pecuniary sort. Of the two, however, the stew- 
ardess, as a woman, was the more likely to lend 
a ready ear to Launce’s entreaties in his pres- 
ent emergency. After a faint show of resist- 
ance, she consented, not only to leave the room, 
but to keep her husband out of it, on the under- 
standing that it was not to be ocerpied for more 
than ten minutes, Launce made the signal to 
Natalie at one door, while the stewardess went 
out by the other. In a moment more the lov- 
ers were united in a private room. Is it nec- 
essary to say in what language the proceedings 
were opened? Surely not! There is an in- 
articulate langnage of the lips in use on these 
occasions in which we are all proficient, though 
we sometimes forget it in later life. Natalie 
seated herself on a locker. The tea, sugar, and 
spices were at her back, a side of bacon swung 
over her head, and a netful of lemons dangled 
before her face. It might not be roomy, but it 
was snug and comfortable. 

“Suppose they call for the steward?” she 
suggested, (‘ Don’t, Launce !”) 

“Never mind. We shall be safe enough if 
they do, The steward has only to show him. 
self on deck, and they will suspect nothing.” 

“Do be quiet, Launce! I have got dread- 
ful news to tell you. And, besides, my aunt 
will expect to see me with my braid sewn on 

ain.” 

She had brought her needle and thread with 
her. Whipping up tie skirt of her dress on 
her knee, she bent forward over it, and set her- 
self industriously to the repair of the torn trim- 
ming. In this position her lithe figure showed 
charmingly its firm yet easy line. ‘The needle, 
in her dextrous brown fingers, flew through its 
work, ‘The locker was a broad one; Launce 
was able to seat himself partially behind her. 
In this position who could have resisted the 
temptation to lift up her great knot of broadly 
plaited black hair, and to let the warm, dusky 
nape of her neck disclose itself to view? Who, 
looking at it, could fail to revile the senseless 
modern fashion of dressing the hair, which hides 
the double beauty of form and color that nestles 
at the back of a woman’s neck? From time to 
time, as the interview proceeded, Launce’s lips 
emphasized the more important words occurring 
in his share of the conversation on the soft, fra- 
grant skin which the lifted hair let him see at 
intervals. In Launce’s place, Sir, you would 
have done it too, 

* Now, Natalie, what is the news ?” 

“ He has spoken to papa, Launce.” 

** Richard Turlington ?” 

“Se 

**Damn him!” 

Natalie started. A curse addressed to the 
back of your neck, instantly followed by a bless- 
ing in the shape of a kiss, is a little trying when 
you are not prepared for it. 

* Don’t do that again, Launce! It was while 
you were on deck, smoking, and when I was 
supposed to be fast asleep. ! opened the ven- 
tilator in my cabin door, dear, and I heard every 
word they said. He waited till my aunt was 
out of the way, and he had got papa all to him- 
self, and then he began it in that horrible, down- 
right voice of his. ‘Graybrooke! how much 
longer am I to wait ?’” 

“ Did he say that?” 

“No more swearing, Launge! Those were 
the words. Papadidn’tunderstandthem. He 
only said (poor dear!)—‘ Bless my soul, Rich- 
ard, what do you want?’ Richard soon ex- 
plained himself. ‘Who could he be waiting 
for—but Me?’ Papa said something about my 
being so young. Richard stopped his mouth 
directly. ‘Girls were like fruit ; some ripened 
soon, and some ripened late. Some were wom- 
en at twenty, and some were women at sixteen. 
It was impossible to look at me, and not see that 
I was like a new being after my. two months at 
sea,’and so on, and so on. Papa beliaved like 
an angel. He still tried to putit off. ‘Plenty 
of time, Richard, plenty of time,’ ‘ Plenty of 
time for her’ (was the wretch’s answer to that); 
‘but not for me. Think of all I have to offer 
her’ (as if I cared for his money!); ‘think how 
long I have looked upon her as growing up to be 
my wife’ (growing up for him—monstrous), ‘and 
don’t keep me in a state of uncertainty, which 
it gets harder and harder for a man in my posi- 
tion to endure.’ He was really quite eloquent. 
His voice trembled. ‘There is no doubt, dear, 
that he is very, very fond of me.” 

«+ And you feel flattered by it, of course ?” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense. I feel a little fright- 
ened at it, I can tell you.” 

‘Frightened? Did you notice him this 
morning ?” 

“1? When?” 

“When your father was telling that story 
about the man overboard.” 

‘No. Whatdid he do? Tellme, Launce.” 

“TU, toll you directly. How did it all end 
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*“*DO YOU LOVE ME?’ HE WHISPERED, WITH HIS LIPS CLOSE AT HER EAR.”—Seconp Scene. 





F os : . m - - - mary 
last night’ Did your father make any sort of | income we are to have. I heard papa tell Rich- | has saved him from losing by bad speculations ; | fond of you. Any man who propos d to 


pron ard that half his fortune should go to me on my | Richard has known me from the time when I | me—if he couldn't match the fortune =? 
‘You know Richard's way; Richard lefthim | wedding-day. It was sickening to hear how | was a child; Richard has a splendid business, | should bring him by a fortune of ctor 

a0 other choice. Papa had to promise before | much they made of Money, and how little they | and quantities of money. Papa can’t even | would be a lunatic in papa’s eyes. wane nid 

he was allowed to go to bed.” | thought of Love. What amI to do, Launce?” | imagine that I can resist Richard, Ihave tried | think it necessary to answer him ; he Ww ~ a 
“To let Turlington marry you ?” | “That's easily answered, my darling. In | my aunt; I have told her he is too old for me. | the bell, and have him shown out ot the _ 

Yes; the week after my next birthday.” | the first place, you are to make up your mind | All she says is, ‘Look at your father; he was | Iam exaggerating nothing, Launce ; aes » in 

“The week after next Christmas-day ?” not to marry Richard Turlington—” | much older than your mother, and what a hap- | I am speaking the truth. There is no! v 

. “Yes, Papa is to speak to me as soon as “Do talk reasonably, You know I have | py marriage theirs was.’ Even if I said in so | the fature—that I can see—for either of - yme- 

we are at home again, and my married life is | done all I could. I have told papa that Ican | many words, ‘I won’t marry Richard,’ what “Have you done, Natalie? I have * 

to begin with the New-Year.” think of Richard as a friend, but not as a hus- | good would it do to-us? Papa is the best and | thing to say on my side, if you have. 

“Are you in earnest, Natalie? Do youreal- | band. He only laughs at me, and says, ‘ Wait | dearest old man in the world; but, oh, he is so ‘*What is it?” : now 
ly mean to say it has gone as far as that?” a little, and you will alter your opinion, my | fond of money! He believes in nothing else. “Tf things go on as they are going on ry 
_‘ They have settled every thing—the splen- | dear.’ You see, Richard is every thingto him; | He would be furious—yes, kind as he is, he | shall I tell you how it will end? It will en 

did establishment we are to set up, the great | Richard has always managed his affairs, and | would be furious—if I even hinted that I was | your being Turlington’s wife.” 
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“Never!” 
**So you say now; but yon don’t know what 
may happen between this and Christmas-day. 
Natalie! there is only one way of making sure 
that you will never marry Richard. Marry me.” 

‘Without papa’s consent ?” ; 

“‘ Without saying a word to any body till it’s 
done.” : ; 

**Oh, Launce! Launce!” 

“My darling, every word you have said 
proves there is no other way. Think of it, 
Natalie, think of it.” 

There was a pause. 
needle and thread, and hid her face in her 
hands. ‘If my poor mother was only alive,” 
she said ; ‘‘if I only had an elder sister to ad- 
vis¢ me, and to take my part.” 

She was evidently hesitating. 
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Natalie dropped her | 


Launce took | 


a 


———— 


| a man’s advantage of her indecision. He 
pressed her without mercy. 
**Do you love me ?” he whispered, with his 
| lips close at her ear. 
| “You know I do, dearly.” 
‘Put it out of Richard’s power to part us, 
Natalie.” 
| ‘Partus? Weare cousins: 


| each other since we were both children. Even 


if he proposed parting us, papa wouldn't allowit.” | 


“Mark my words, he will propose it. As 
| for your father, Richard has only to lift his finger 
and your father obeys him. My love, the hap- 
| piness of both our lives is at stake.” He wound 
| his arm round her, and gently drew her head 
| back on his bosom. ‘Other girls have done 
| it, darling,” he pleaded ; “ why shouldn’t you ?” 
The effort to answer him was too much for 


we have known | 





She gave it up. A low sigh fluttered 

| through her lips. She nestled closer to him, 
and faintly closed her eyes. The next instant 
she started up, trembling from head to foot, and 

| looked at the sky-light. Richard Tarlington’s 
voice was suddenly audible on deck exactly 

| above them. 

“‘Graybrooke, I want to say a word to you 

| about Launcelot Linzie.” 


her. 


Hearing Launce’s name on Richard's lips, she 

checked herself. Something in Richard’s tone 

| roused in her the curiosity which suspends fear. 
| She waited, with her hand in Launce’s hand. 

‘‘If you remember,” the brassy voice went 


| 


Natalie’s first impulse was to fly to the door. | 


did wrong. Launcelot Linzie is a very pre 
suming young man.” 

Sir Joseph’s answer was accompanied by Si 
Joseph’s mellow laugh. 

“My dear Richard! 
hard on Launce ?” 

‘*You are not an observant man, Graybrook« 
Iam. I see signs of his presuming with all ot 
us, and especially with Natalie. JI don’t like 
the manner in which he speaks to her and 
looks at her. He is unduly familiar; he is in-° 
solently confidential. There must be a stop 
put to it. In my position, my feelings ought 
to be regarded. I request you to check the 


Surely you are a little 


| intimacy when we get on shore.” 


on, **I doubted the wisdom of taking him with | 


| us on this cruise. You didn’t agree with me, 
and, at your express request, I gave way. I 


Sir Joseph's next words were spoken more 
seriously. He expressed his surprise. 
“My dear Richard, they are cousins, they 


























have been playmates: from childhood. How 
can you think of attaching the slightest impor- 
tance to any thing that is said or done by poor 
Launce ?” 

There was a good-humored contempt in Sir 
Joseph’s reference to “poor Launce” which 
jarred on his daughter. He might almost 
have been alluding to some harmless domestic 
animal, Natalie’s color deepened. Her hand 
pressed Launce’s hand gently. 

Turlington still persisted. 

“IT must once more request—seriously re- 
quest—that you will check this growing intl- 
macy. I don't object to your asking him to 
the house when you ask other friends, I only 
wish you (and. expect you) to stop his * drop- 
ping in,’ as it is called, at any hour of the day 
or evening when he may have nothing to do, 
Is that understood between us ?” 

“If you make a point of it, Richard, of 
course it’s understood between us,” 

Launce looked at Natalie, as weak Sir Jo- 
seph cdnsented in those words. 

“What did I tell you?” he whispered. 

Natalie hung her head in silence, There 
was a pause in the conversation on deck, The 
two gentlemen walked away slowly toward the 
forward part of the vessel. 

Launce pursued his advantage. 

“Your father leaves us no alternative,” he 
said. ‘The door will be closed against me as 
soon as we get on shore. If I lose you, Nata- 
lie, I don’t care what becomes of me. My 
profession may go to the devil. I have noth- 
ing left worth living for.” 

‘*Hush! hush! don’t talk in that way!” 

Launce tried the soothing influence of per- 
suasion once more. 

‘‘Hundreds and hundreds of people in our 
situation have married privately—and have 
been forgiven afterward,” he went on. “I 
won't ask you to do any thing in a hurry. I 
will be guided entirely by your wishes. All I 
want to quiet my mind is to know that you are 
mine. Do, do, do make me feel sure that 
Richard Turlington can’t take you away from 
me.” 

“Don’t press me, Launce.” 
on the locker. ‘* See!” she said. 
me tremble only to think of it!” 

“Who are you afraid of, darling ? 
father, surely ?” 

**Poor papa! I wonder whether he would 
be hard on me for the first time in his life?’ 
She stopped ; her moistening eyes looked up 
imploringly in Launce’s face. ‘Don’t press 
me!” she repeated, faintly. ‘“ You know it’s 
wrong. We should have to confess it—and 
then what would happen?” She paused again. 
Her eyes wandered nervously to the deck. Her 
voice dropped to its lowest tones. ‘Think of 
Richard!” she said, and shuddered at the ter- 
rors which that name conjured up. Before it 
was possible to say a quieting word to her, she 
was again on her feet. Richard’s name had 
suddenly recalled to her memory Launce’s 
mysterious allusion, at the outset of the inter- 
view, to the owner of the yacht. ‘* What was 
that you said about Richard just now?” she 
asked. ‘ You saw something (or heard some- 
thing) strange while papa was telling his story. 
What was it?” 

“I noticed Richard’s face, Natalie, when 
your father told us that the man overboard 
was not one of the pilot-boat’s crew. He 
turned ghastly pale. He looked guilty—” 

‘Guilty? Of what?” 

“« He was present—I am certain of.it—when 
the sailor was thrown into the sea, For all I 
know, he may have been the man who did it.” 

Natalie started back in horror. 

‘Oh, Launce! Launce! that is too bad. 
You may not like Richard—you may treat 
Richard as your enemy. But to say such a 
horrible thing of him as that—! It’s not gen- 
erous. It’s not like you.” 

‘* Tf you had seen him, you would have said 
it too. I mean to make inquiries—in your fa- 
ther’s interests as well as in ours. My brother 
kuows one of the Commissioners of Police; and 
my brother can get it done for me. Turling- 
ton has not always been in the Levant trade— 
I know that already.” 

‘*For shame, Launce! For shame!” 

The footsteps on deck were audible, coming 
back, Natalie sprang to the door leading into 
the cabin. Launce stopped her as she laid her 
hand on the lock. The footsteps went straight 
on toward the stern of the vessel. Launce 
clasped both arms round her. Natalie gave 
way. 

“Don’t drive me to despair!” he said. 
“This is my last opportunity. I don’t ask you 
to say at once that you will marry me—I only 
isk you to think of it. My darling! my an- 
gel! will you think of it?” 

As he put the question, they might have 
hgard (if they had not been too completely en- 
grossed in each other to listen) the footsteps 
retaruing—one pair of footsteps only, this time. 
Natalie’s prolonged absence had begun to sur- 

rise her aunt,.and had roused a certain vague 
distrust in Richard’s mind. He walked back 
again along the deck by himself. He looked 
absently into the main cabin as he passed it. 
The store-room sky-light came next. In his 
present frame of mind, would he look absently 
into the store-room too ? 
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** Let me go!” said Natalie. 

Launce only answered, “ Say yes,” and held 
her as if he would never let her go again. 

At the same moment Miss Lavinia’s voice 
rose shrill from the deck, calling for Natalie. 
There was but one way of getting free from 
him. She said, ‘‘ I'll think of it.” Upon that 
he kissed her and let her go. 

The door had barely closed on her when the 
lowering face of Richard Turlington appeared 
on a level with the side of the sky-light—look- 
ing down into the store-room at Launce. 

**Halloo!” he called out roughly. ‘‘ What 
are you doing in the steward’s room ?” 

Launce took up a box of matches on the 
dresser. ‘‘I’m getting a light,” he answered, 
readily. 

*T allow nobody below, forward of the main 
cabin, without my leave. The steward has per- 
mitted a breach of discipline on board my ves- 
sel. The steward will leave my service.” 

“The steward is not to blame.” 

“T am the judge of that. Not you.” 

Launce opened his lips to reply. An out- 
break between the two men appeared to be in- 
evitable, when the sailing-master of the yacht 
joined his employer on deck, and directed Tur- 
lington’s attention to a question which is never 
to be trifled with at sea—the question of wind 
and tide. 

The yacht was then in the Bristol Channel, 
at the entrance to Bideford Bay. The breeze, 
fast freshening, was also fast changing the di- 
rection from which it blew. The favorable tide 
had barely three hours more to run. 

“The wind’s shifting, Sir,” said the sailing- 
master. ‘I’m afraid we sha’n’t get round the 
point this tide, unless we lay her off on the oth- 
er tack.” 3 

Turlington shook his head. 3 

“There are letters waiting for me at Bide- 
ford,” he said. ‘* We have lost two days in 
the calm. I must send ashore to the post-of- 
fice, whether we lose the tide or not.” 

The vessel held on her course. Off the port 
of Bideford, the boat was sent ashore to the 
post-office, the yacht standing off and on, wait- 
ing the appearance of the letters. In the 
shortest time in which it was possible to bring 
them on board, the letters were in Turlington’s 
hands. 

The men were hauling the boat up to the 
davits, the yacht was already heading off from 
the land, when Turlington startled every body 
by one peremptory word—‘ Stop!” 

He had thrust all his letters but one into the 
pocket of his sailing-jacket, without reading 
them. The one letter which he had opened 
he held in his closed hand. Rage was in his 
staring eyes; consternation was on his pale 


ps. 

** Lower the boat!” he shouted ; “ I must get 
to London to-night.” He stopped Sir Joseph, 
approaching him with open mouth. “ There’s 
no time for questions and answers. I must 
get back.” He swung himself over the side of 
the yacht, and addressed the sailing-master from 
the boat. “Save the tide if you can; if you 
can’t, put them ashore to-morrow, at Minehead, 
or Watchet—wherever they like.” He beck- 
oned to Sir Joseph to lean over the bulwark, 
and hear something he had to say in private. 
** Remember what I told you about Launcelot 
Linzie!” he whispered, fiercely. His parting 
look was for Natalie. He spoke to her with a 
strong constraint on himself, as gently as he 
could. ‘Don’t be alarmed, I shall see you 
in London.” He seated himself in the boat, 
and took the tiller. The last words they heard 
him say were words urging the men at the oars 
to lose notime. He was invariably brutal with 
the men: “Pull, and be d—d to you! Pull 
for your lives!” 





ORGANS IN HISTORY. 


Here are a few curious bits relative to the or- 
gan: In the Holy Scriptures the organ is men- 
yay eighteen times. It is, however, obvious 
that this instrument was very small, and capable 
of being carried. Organs are also lslenel by 
Pindar 500 years before the Christian era. The 
first mention we bave of an organ which must 
have been a large instrument is one that is said 
to have been given to Charlemagne, and is report- 
ed to have made ‘‘a noise like thunder.” ‘The 
earliest organ mentioned as having existed in 
England was at Westminster Abbey, where there 
was one in the tenth century. The first organ 
erected in Paris was at the Church of St. Severus, 
in the year 1358, though they had been intro- 
duced into France as early as the third century. 
In the year 1443 the cathedral church of Tou- 
louse had five organs, all on the rood-screen, 
which shows that even up to that period the in- 
struments were onenlie small. ‘The earliest 
organs now existing date from the end of the 
fifteenth or commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. ‘Those in the cathedrals of Chartres and 
Amiens are of this date; and those in the 
churches of Perpignan, Honblieux in Picardy, 
Moret, Clamecy, St. Bertrand des Commignes, 
and Solies-Villes, in France ; also those at Stras- 
burg, Nérdlingen, and St. Ann’s, Augsburg, in Ger- 








THE CHRISTMAS DREAM. 
Tue beautiful illustration on the first page of 


this Su ent will be a favorite in every 
household where Christmas is honored as a fam- 
ily festival. The child has gone to sleep with its 
little heart full of y anticipations of the com- 
ing holiday, which themselves into pleas- 
ant visions the pres- 


and 
ents with which good old Santa Claus will load 
down its lighted boughs. Even the monster 
jack-in-the-box does not disturb the dreamer’s 
serenity. 

What nts do not remember such dreams ? 
and as they bend over the cradle, recall in the 
child’s happy face and in its half-marmured 
words their own childish days, when Santa Claus 
was a real person, and they used to lie awake 
nights to catch the sound of the hoofs of his 
reindeer team pawing and pattering on the roof, 
or half imagined that they heard their toy-laden 
friend clambering down the chimney where the 
row of empty stockings hung ? are peo- 
ple foolish enough in their wisdom to think it 
wrong to permit children to believe in Santa 
Claus! A fig for such wisdom! Let the little 
folks take all the pleasure they can in the world 
of fuiry imagination. ‘The stern realities of life 
come soon enough, with their trials and sorrows, 
to drive away a happiness that can never return. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 
(Continued. ) 
IS THERE NO EXCUSE FOR HIM? 


** Return to your chair and your book,” I 
said. ‘Our interview is at an end. In leaving 
the house I have one last word to say. You 
are wasting your time in remaining at Dim- 
church.” 

**T am the best judge of that,” he answered, 
making way for me to go out. 

“Pardon me, you are not in a position to 
judge at all. You don’t know what I mean to 
do as soon as I get back to the rectory.” 

He instantly changed his position, placing 
himself in the door-way so as to prevent me from 
leaving the room. 

‘“*What do you mean to do?” he asked, 
keeping his eyes attentively fixed on mine. 

‘*T mean to force you to leave Diimchurch.” 

He laughed insolently. I went on as quietly as 
before. ‘* You have personated your brother to 
Lucilla this morning,” I said. *‘ You have done 
that, Mr. Nugent Dubourg, for the last time.” 

** Have 1? Who will prevent me from doing 


it again ?” 
“*T will.” 
This time he took it seriously. 
**You?” he said. ‘* How are you to control 


me, if you please ?” 

**T can control through Lucilla. When I 
get back to the rectory I can, and will, tell Lu- 
cilla the truth.” 

He started, and instantly recovered himself. 

** You forget something, Madame Pratolungo. 
You forget what the surgeon in attendance on 
her has told us.” 

‘*T remember it perfectly. Ifwe say or do 
any thing to agitate his patient, in her t 
state, the surgeon refuses to answer for the con- 

uences, ” 

** Well?” 

‘* Well—between the alternative of leaving you 
free to break both their hearts, and the alterna- 
tive of setting the surgeon's warning at defiance 
—dreadful as the choice is, my choice is made. 
I tell you to your face, I would rather see Lucil- 
la blind again than see her your wife.” 

His estimate of the strength of the position on 
his side had been necessarily based on one con- 
viction—the conviction that Grosse’s profession- 
al authority would tie my tongue, I had scat- 
tered his calculations to the winds. He turned 
so deadly pale that, dim as the light was, I could 
see the change in his face. | 

‘*T don’t believe you!” he said. 

“* Present seen at the rectory to-morrow,” 
I answered, *‘ and you will see. I have no more 
to say to you. Let me by.” 

You may suppose I was only trying to frighten 
him. I was doing nothing of the sort. Blame 
me or approve of me as you please, I was ex- 
pressing the resolution which I had in my mind 
when I spoke. Whether my courage che have 
held out through the walk from Browndown to 
the rectory—whether I should have shrunk from 
it when I actually found myself in Lucilla’s pres- 
ence—is more than I can venture to decide. All 
I say is that I did, in my desperation, positively 
mean doing it at the moment when I threatened 
to do it, and that Nugent Dubourg heard some- 
thing in my voiee which told him I was in earnest. 

** You fiend!” he burst out, stepping close up 
to me, with a look of fury. 

The whole passionate fervor of the love that 
the miserable wretch felt for her shook him from 
head to foot as his horror of me found its way 
to expression in those two words. 

** Spare me your opinion of my character,” I 
said. ‘‘I don’t expect you to understand the 


motives of an honest woman, For the last time, 
let me by!” 
Iustead of letting me by, he locked the door, 
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ight glistened dimly on somethin : : 
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table to look closer. Tears! On my te 
honor, tears forcing their way through his ¢. 

Y through his fin- 
gers, as he held them over his face! | had been 
~ mond point of speaking. I sat down again in 

— what you want of 
as wish meté da” me. Tell mo whas 

ose were his first wads. He spok 
without moving his hands; so quiet 2 on 
with such hopeless sorrow, such uncomplaining 
resignation in his voice, that I, who had catered 
that room hating him, rose again, and went round 
to his chair. I, who a minute ago, if I had had 
the strength, would have strack him down on 
the floor at my feet, laid my hand on his shoul- 
der, pitying him from the bottom of my heart 
That is what women are! There is a specimen 
of their sense, firmness, and self-control ! 

**Be just, Nugent,” I said. ‘‘ Be honorable. Be 
all that I once thought you. I want no more.” 

He dropped his arms on the table; his head 
fell on them, and he burst into a fit of crying 
It was so like his brother that I could almost 
have fancied I, too, had mistaken one of them 
for the other. ‘* Oscar over again,” I thought 
to myself, “‘ on the first day when I spoke to him 
in this very room!” 

“* Come!” I said, when he was quieter. * We 
shall end in understanding each other and in 
respecting each other, after all.” 

He irritably shook my hand off his shoulder, 
and turned his face away from the light. 

**Don’t talk of understanding me,” he said. 
‘*Your sympathy is for Oscar. He is the vic- 
tim ; he is the martyr ; he has all your consid- 
eration and all your pity. I am a coward; Iam 
a villain ; I have no honor and no heart. Tread 
Me under foot like a reptile. My misery is only 
what I deserve! Compassion is thrown away— 
isn’t it ?—on such a scoundrel as I am!”- 

I was sorely puzzled how to answer him. All 
that he had said against himself I had thought 
of him in my own mind. And why not? He 
had behaved infamously ; he was a fit object for 
righteous indignation. And yet—and yet—it is 
sometimes so very hard, however badly a man 
may have behaved, for women to hold out against 
forgiving him when they know that a woman is 
at the bottom of it! 

Bs bone oe may have Sons of you,” I 
said, ‘‘it is still in your power, Nugent, to win 
back my old regard for you.” 

“Ts it?” he answ scornfully. ‘I know 
better than that. You are not ing to Oscar 
now—you are talking to a man who has had some 
experience of women. I know how you all hold 
to your opinions because they are your opinions, 
without asking yourselves whether they are right 
or wrong. ‘There are men who could under- 
stand me and pity me. No woman can do it. 
The best and cleverest among you don't know 
what love is—as a man feels it. It isn’t the fren- 
zy with You that it is with Us. It acknowl- 
edges restraints in a woman—it bursts through 
every thing in a man. It robs him of his intelli- 

his honor, his self-res ; it levels him 
with the brutes; it debases him into idiocy; it 
lashes him into madness. I tell you I am not 
accountable for my own actions. The kindest 
thing you could do for me would be to shut me 
up in a mad-house. ‘The best thing I could do 
for myself would be to cut my throat. Oh yes! 
this is a shocking way of talking, isn’t it? I 
ought to struggle against it, as you say. I 
ought to sammon my self-control. Ha! ha! ha! 
Here is a clever woman—here is an experienced 
woman, And yet, though she” has seen me in 
Lucilla’s company hundreds of timeg, she has 
never once discovered the signs of a struggle in 
me! From the moment when I first saw that 
heavenly creature it has been one long fight 
against myself, one infernal torment of shame 
and remorse ; and this clever friend of mine has 
observed so little and knows so little that she can 
only view my conduct in one light—it is the con- 
duct of a coward and a villain !” 

He got up, and took a turn in the room. I 
was—naturally, I think—a little irritated by his 
way of putting it. A man assuming to know 
more about love than a woman! Was there ever 
such a monstrous of the truth as that? 
I appeal to the women! 

“You ought to be the last person to blame 
me,” I said. “I had too high an opinion of you 
to suspect what was going on. I will never make 
the same mistake again—I promise you that! 

He came back, and stood still in front of me, 
looking me hard in the face. ’ 

“Do you really mean to say you saw nothing 
to set you thinking on the day when I first met 
her?” he asked. ‘* You were there in the room 
—didn’t you see that she struck me dumb? Did 
you notice nothing suspicious at & later time? 
When I was suffering martyrdom, if I only ~r 
at her, was there nothing to be seen in me whic 
told its own tale?” 

‘*T noticed that you were never at your - 
with her,” I replied. ‘But I liked you a0 
trusted you, and I failed to understand it. 
That's all.” 

“ Did you fail to understand every thing that 
followed? Didn't I speak to her father? Didnt 
I try to hasten their marriage? Did I really con- 
ceal what I felt when yoa told me that the first 


thing which attracted her in Oscar was his voice, 
and his 
of his 


and when I remezabered that my voice 
were exactly alike? When we first talked 
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telling Lucilla of the discoloration of his face, did 
] not agree with you that he ought to put him- 
self right with her, in his own inter’ jts ¢ When 
she all but found it out for hersel! #hose influ- 
ence was used to make him own it? Mine! 
What did I do when he tried to confess it, and 
failed to make her understand him? what did I 
do when she first committed the mistake of be- 
lieving me to be the disfigured man?” — 

The audacity of that last question fairly took 
away mytreath. ‘You cruelly helped to de- 
ceive her,” I answered, indignantly. **You 
basely encouraged your brother in his fatal poli- 
cy of silence.” . 

He looked at me with an angry amazement on 
his side which more than equaled the angry 

ent on mine. 

“So much for the delicate perception of a wom- 
an!” he exclaimed; ‘‘so much for the wonder- 
ful-tact which is the peculiar gift of the sex! 
You can see no motive but a bad motive in my 
sacrificing myself for-Oscar’s sake!” 

I began to discern faintly that there might have 
been another than a bad motive for his conduct. 
But—well! I dare say I was wrong; I resented 
the tone he was taking with me; 1 would have 
owned I had made a mistake to any body else in 
the world; I wouldn’t own it to Aim. ‘There! 

‘« Look back for one moment,” he resumed, in 
quieter and gentler tones. ‘*See how hardly 
you have judged me! I seized the opportunity 
—I swear to you this is true—I seized the op- 
portunity of making myself an object of horror 
to her the moment I heard of the mistake that 
she had mate. Feeling in myself that I was 
growing less and less capable of avoiding her, I 
caught at the chance of making her avoid me; 1 
did that, and I did more: I entreated Oscar to 
let me leave Dimchurch. He appealed to me, 
in the name of our love for each other, to remain. 
I couldn't resist him. Where do you see signs 
of the conduct of a scoundrel in all this? Would 
a scoundrel have betrayed himself to you a dozen 
times over—as I did in that talk of ours in the 
summer-house ? I remember saying in so many 
words I wished I had never come to Dimchurch. 
What reason but one could there be for my saying 
that? How is it that you never even asked me 
what I meant ?” 

‘“* You forget,” I interposed, ‘‘ that I had no 
opportunity of asking you. Lucilla interrupted 
us, and diverted my attention to other things. 
What do you mean by putting me on my defense 
in this way ?” I went on, more and more irrita- 
ted by the tone he was taking with me. ‘* What 
right have you to judge my conduct?” 

He. looked at me with a kind of vacant sur- 
prise. 

** Have I been judging your conduct?” he 
asked. 

ar 

‘* Perhaps I was thinking, if you had seen my 
infatuation in time, you might have checked it in 
time. No!” he exclaimed, before I could an- 
swer him. ‘“ Nothing could have checked it— 
nothing will cure it but my death. Let us try to 
I beg your pardon if I have offended 


agree. 
you. Iam willing to take a just view of your 
conduct. Will you take a just view of mine?” 


I tried hard to take a just view. Though I 
resented his manner of speaking to me, I never- 
theless secretly felt for him, as | have confessed. 
Still I could not forget that he had attempted to 
attract to himself Lucilla’s first look on the day 
when she tried her sight ; that he had personated 
his brother to Lucilla that very morning; that 
he had suffered his brother to go away heart- 
broken, a voluntary exile from all that he held 
dear. No! I could feel for him, but I could 
not take a just view of him. I sat down, and 
said nothing. 

He returned to the question between us, treat- 
ing me with the needful politeness when he 
spoke next. For all that, he alarmed me by 
what he now said, as he had not alarmed me yet. 

**T repeat what I have already told you,” he 
proceeded. ‘‘I am no longer accountable for 
what I do. If I know any thing of myself, I 
believe it will be useless to trust me in the future. 
While I am capable of speaking the truth, let me 
tell it. Whatever happens at a later time, re- 
member this—I have honestly made a clean 
breast of it to-night.” 

“Stop!” Leried. ‘I don’t understand your 
reckless way of talking. Every man is account- 
able for what he does.” 

He checked me there by an impatient wave of 
his hand. 

** Keep your opinion ! I don’t dispute it. You 
will see; you will see. Madame Pratolungo, 
the day when we had that private talk of ours in 
the rectory summer-house marks a memorable 
date in my calendar. My last honest struggle 
to be true to my poor Oscar ended with that day. 
The efforts I have made since then have been lit- 
tle better than mere outbreaks of despair. ‘They 
have done nothing to help me against the pas- 
sion that leis become the one feeling and the one 
misery of my life. Don’t talk of resistance. All 
Tesistance stops at a certain point. Since the 
time I have told you of, my resistance has reached 
its limits. You have heard how I struggled 
against temptation as long as I could resist it. I 
a to tell you how I have yielded to it 
now, 

The reckless, shameless composure with which 
he said that began to set me against him once 
more. The perpetual shifts and contradictions 
in him bewildered and irritated me. Quicksilver 
itself seemed to be less slippery to lay hold of than 
this man. 

“Do you remember the day,” he asked, “‘ when 
Lucilla lost her temper, and received you so rude- 
y at your-visit to Browndown ?”. 

I made a sign in the affirmative. 

‘You spoke, a little while since, of my per- 
Sonating Oscar to her. I personated him, on the 
occasion I have just mentioned, for the first 
‘ue, You were present and heard me. Did 








“you care to speculate on the motives which made 


me impose myself on her as my brother ?” 

** As well as I can remember,” I answered, 
**T made the first guess that occurred to me. 
thought you were indulging in a moment's mis- 
chievous amusement at Lucilla’s expense.” 

‘I was indulging the passion that consumed 
me! I longed to feel the luxury of her touch- 
ing me and being familiar with me, under the 
impression that I was Oscar. Worse even than 
that, I wanted to try how completely I could im- 
pose on her—how easily I might marry her, if I 
could only deceive you all, and take her away 
somewhere by herself. The devil was in posses- 
sion of me. I don’t know how it might have 
ended if Oscar had not come in, and if Lucilla 
had not burst out as she did. She distressed me 
—-she frightened me—she gave me back again to 
my better self. I rushed, without stopping to 
prepare her, into the question of her restoration 
to sight, as the only way of diverting her mind 
from the vile advantage that I had taken of her 
blindness. That night, Madame Pratolungo, I 
suffered pangs of self-reproach and remorse which 
would even have satisfied you. At the very next 
opportunity that offered | made my atonement 
to Oscar. I supported his interests; I even put 
the words he was to say to Lucilla into his 
lips—” 

mi When ?” I broke in. ‘*Where? How?” 

‘When the two surgeons had left us. In Lau- 
cilla’s sitting-room. In the heat of the discus- 
sion whether she should submit to the operation 
at once, or whether she should marry Oscar first, 
and let Grosse try his experiment on her eyes at 
a later time. If you recall our conversation, 
you will remember that | did all I could to per- 
suade Lucilla to marry my brother before Grosse 
tried his experiment on her sight. Quite use- 
less! You threw all the weight of your influ- 
ence into the opposite side of the scale. I fuiled. 
It made no ditference. 1 had done what I had 
done in sheer despair: mere impulse—it didn’t 
last. When the next temptation tried me I be- 
haved like a scoundrel—as you say.” 

‘*T have said nothing,” I answered, shortly. 

** Very well—as you think, then. Did you 
suspect me at last, when we met in the village 
yesterday? Surely even your eyes must have 
seen through me on that occasion ?” 

I answered silently by an inclination of my 
head. I had no wish to drift into another quar- 
rel. Sorely as he was presuming on my endur- 
ance, I tried, in Lucilla’s interests, to keep on 
friendly terms with him. 

‘** You concealed it wonderfully well,” he went 
on, ‘‘ when [ tried to find out whether you had 
or had not discovered me. You virtuous peo- 
ple are not bad hands at deception when it suits 
your interests to deceive. I needn’t tell you what 
my temptation was yesterday. ‘I'he first look of 
her eyes when they opened on the world, the 
first light of love and joy breaking on her heav- 
enly face—what maduess to expect me to let 
that look fall on another man, that light show 
itself to other eyes! No living being, adoring 
her as I adored her, would have acted otherwise 
than I did. I could have fallen down on my 
knees and worshiped Grosse when he innocent- 
ly proposed to me to take the very place in 
the room which I was determined to occupy. 
You saw what I had in my mind. You did 
your best—and did it admirably—to defeat me. 
Oh, you pattern people, you can be as shifty 
with your resources, when a cunning trick is 
to be played, as the worst of us. You saw 
how it ended. Fortune stood my friend at the 
eleventh hour; fortune can shine, like the sun, 
on the just and the unjast! J had the first look 
of hereyes! J felt the first light of love and 
joy in her face falling on me! J have had her 
arms round me, and her bosom on mine—” 

I could endure it no longer. 

**Qpen the door!” I said. ‘‘I am ashamed 
to be sitting in the same room with you!” 

**T don’t wonder at it,” he answered. ‘‘ You 
may well be ashamed of me. 1am ashamed of 
myself.” 

There was nothing cynical in his tone, nothing 
insolent in his manner. ‘The same man who 
had just gloried, in that abominable way, in 
his victory over innocence and misfortune now 
spoke and looked like a man who was honestly 
ashamed of himself. If I could only have felt 
convinced that he was mocking me or playing 
the hypocrite with me, I should have known 
what todo. But I say again—impossible as it 
seems—he was, beyond all doubt, genuinely peni- 


tent for what he had said the instant after he | 


had said it! With all my experience of human- 
ity, and all my practice in dealing with strange 
characters, I stopped midway between Nugeut 
and the locked door, thoroughly puzzled. 

** Do you believe me?” he asked. 

“*T don’t understand you,” I answered, 

He took the key of the door out of his pocket, 
and put it on the table, close to the chair from 
which I had just risen. 

“*T lose my head when I talk of her or think 
of her,” he went on. ‘‘I would give every thing 
I possess not to have said what I said just now. 
No language you can use is too strong to con- 
demn it. ‘The words burst out of me. If Lucil- 
la herself had been present, I couldn’t have con- 
trolled them. Go, if you like. I have no right 
to keep you here after behaving as I have done. 
There is the key, at your service. Only think 
first, before you leave me. You had something 
to propose when you came in. You might in- 
fluence me—you might shame me into behaving 
like an honorable man. Do as you please. It 
rests with you.” 

Which was I—a good Christian, or a con- 
temptible fool? I went back once more to my 
chair, and determined to give him a last chance. 

‘That's kind,” he said. ‘You encourage 
me; you show me that Iam worth trying again, 
I had a generous impulse in this room yesterday. 
It might have been something better than an im- 
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pulse, if I had not had another temptation set 
straight in my way.” 

** What temptation ?” I asked. 

“* Oscar’s letter has told you: Oscar himself 
put the temptation in my way. You must have 
seen it.” 

“*T saw nothing of the sort.” 

** Doesn't he tell you that I offered to leave 
Dimchurch forever? I meant it. I saw the 
misery in the poor fellow’s face when Grosse 
and I were leading Lucilla out of the room. 
With my whole heart I meant it. If he had 
taken my hand, and had said Good-by, I should 
have gone. He wouldn't take my hand. He 
insisted on thinking it over by himself. He came 
back resolved to make the sacrifice on his 
side—” 

** Why did you accept the sacrifice ?” 

** Because he tempted me.” 

** Tempted you?” 

**Yes. What else can you call it, when he 
offered to leave me free to plead my own cause 
with Lucilla? What else can you call it, when 
he showed me a future life, which was a life 
with Lucilla? Poor, dear, generous fellow, he 
tempted me to stay when he ought to have en- 
couraged me to go. How could I resist him? 
Blame the passion that has got me body and 
soul: don’t blame me!” 

I looked at the book on the table—the book 
that he had been reading when I entered the 
room. These sophistical confidences of his were 
nothing but Rousseau at second hand. Good! 
If he talked false Rousseau, nothing was left for 
me but to talk genuine Pratolungo., 1 let my- 
self go—I was just in the hamor for it. 

‘** How can a clever man like you impose on 
yourself in that way?” | said. ‘* Your future 
with Lucilla! You have no future with Lucilla 
which is tot shocking to think of. Suppose—you 
shall never do it as long as I live—suppose you 
married her? Good Heavens! what a miserable 
life it would be for both of you! You love your 
brother. Do you think you could ever really 
know a moment's peace, with one reflection per- 
petually forcing itself on your mind? ‘I have 
cheated Oscar out of the woman whom he loved ; 
I have wasted his life; I have broken his heart.’ 
You couldn’t look at her, you couldn’t speak to 
her, you couldn’t touch her, without feeling it all 
imbittered by that horrible reproach. Aud she? 
What sort of wife would she make you when she 
knew how you had got her? 1 don’t know which 
of the two she would hate most—you or herself. 
Not a man would pass her in the street who 
would not rouse the thought in her, ‘1 wonder 
whether fe has ever done any thing as base as 
what my husband has done.’ Not a married 
woman of her acquaintance but would make her 
sick at heart with envy and regret. ‘* Whatever 
faults he may have, your husband hasn’t won 
you as my husband won me.’ Youhappy? Your 
married lifeendurable? Come! I have saveda 
few pounds since I have been with Lucilla: I will 
lay you every farthing I possess you two would 
be separated by mutual consent before you had 
been six months man and wife, Now which will 
you do—will you start for the Continent or stay 
here? Will you bring Oscar back, like an hon- 
orable man, or let him go, and disgrace yourself 
forever ?” 

His eyes sparkled ; his color rose, He sprang 
to his feet, and unlocked the door. What was 
he going todo? ‘lo start for the Continent, or 
to turn me out of the house ? 

He called to the servant. 

** James!” 

** Yes, Sir?” 

**Make the house fast when Madame Prato- 
lungo and I have left it. I am not coming back 
again.” 

“* Sir!” 

** Pack my portmanteau, and send it after me 
to-morrow, to Nagle’s Hotel, London.” 

He closed the door again and came back to 
me. 
‘* You refused to take my hand when you came 
in,” he said. ‘* Will you take it now? I leave 
Browndown when you leave it; and I won’t come 
back again till I bring Oscar with me.” 

‘*Both hands!” I exclaimed—and took him 
by both hands. I could say nothing more. I 
could only wonder whether I was waking or sleep- 
ing; fit to be put into an asylum, or fit to go at 
large ? 

**Come!” he said. 
the rectory gate.” 

** You can't go to-night,” I answered, 
last train has left hours since.” 

“IT can. I can walk to Brighton, and get a 
bed there, and leave for London to-morrow morn- 
ing. Nothing will induce me to pass another 
night at Browndown. Stop! One question be- 
fore I put the lamp out.” 

“* What is it?” 

‘* Did you do any thing toward tracing Oscar 
when you were in London to-day ?” 

**T went to a lawyer, aud made what arrange- 
ments with him I could.” 

** Here is my pocket-book, 
his name and address.” 

I wrote them. He extinguished the lamp, and 
led me into the passage. ‘Ihe servant was stand- 
ing there, bewildered. *‘ Good-night, James. I 
am going to bring your master back to Brown- 
down.” With that explanation, he took up his hat 
and stick, and gave me his arm. ‘The moment 
after, we were out in the dark valley, on our way 
to the village. 

On the walk back to the rectory he talked with 
a feverish volubility and excitement. Avoiding 
the slightest reference to the subject discussed at 
our strange and stormy interview, he returned, 
with tenfold confidence in himself, to his old 
boastful assertion of the great things he was go- 
ing to do as a painter. ‘The mission which call- 
ed him to reconcile Humanity and Nature; the 
superb scale on which he proposed to interpret 
sympathetic scenery for the benefit of suffering 


**T will see you as far as 


**The 


Write me down 


mankind ; the prime necessity of understanding 
him, not as a mere painter, but as Grand Consol- 
er in Art—I had it all over again, by way of sat- 
isfying my mind as to his prospects and occupa- 
tions in his future life. it was only when we 
stopped at the rectory gate that he referred to 
what had passed between us—and even then he 
valy touched on the subject in the briefest possi- 
ble way. 

“* Well?” he said. ‘‘ Have I won back yout 
old regard for me? Do you believe there is a 
fine side to be found in the natureof Nugent Du- 
bourg? Man is a compound animal. You are a 
woman in ten thousand. Give me a kiss.” 

He kissed me, foreign fashion, on both cheeks. 
“* Now for Oscar!” he shouted, cheerfully. He 
waved his hat, and disappeared in the darkness. 
I stood at the gate till the last rapid pitpat of his 
feet died away in the silence of the night. 

_ An indescribable depression seized on my spir- 
its. 1 began to doubt him again the instant I was 
alone. 

**Is there a time coming,” I asked myself, 
‘*when all that I have done to-night must be done 
over again ?” 

I opened the rectory gate. Mr. Finch inter- 
cepted me before I could get round to our side of 
the house. He held up before me, in solemn tri- 
umph, a manuscript of many pages. 

_ ** My Letter,” he said. ‘* A letter of Chris- 
tian remonstrance to Nugent Dubourg.” 

** Nugent Dubourg has left Dimchurch.” 
With that reply, I told the rector in as few 
words as possible how my visit to Browndown 
had ended. 

Mr. Finch looked at his letter. All those 
pages of eloquence written for nothing? No! 
In the nature of things that could not possibly 
be. ‘“*You have done very well, Madame Pra- 
tolungo,” he remarked, in his most patronizing 
manner. ‘‘ Very well indeed, all things consid- 
ered. But, 1 don't think I shall act wisely if I 
destroy this.” He carefully locked up his manu- 
script, and turned to me again with a mysterious 
smile. “I venture to think,” said Mr. Finch, 
with mock-humility, ‘‘ My Letter will be wanted. 
Don't let me discourage you about Nugent Du- 
bourg. Only let me say: Is-he to be trusted ?” 

It was said by a fool: it would never have been 
said at all if he had not written his wonderful let- 
ter. Still it echoed with a painful fidelity the mis- 
giving secretly present at that moment in my own 
mind ; and, more yet, it echoed the misgiving in 
Nugent's mind—the doubt of himself which his 
own lips had confessed to me in so many words, 
I wished the rector good-night, and went up 
stairs. 

Lucilla was in bed and asleep when I softly 
opened her door. 

After looking for a while at her lovely, peaceful 
face, I was obliged to turn away. It was time I 
left the bedside, when the sight of her only made 
my spirits sink lower and lower. As I cast my 
last look at her before I closed the door, Mr. 
Finch’s ominous question forced itself on me 
again. In spite of myself, I said to myself, 

** Is he to be trusted ?” 


TAILLESS TROUT IN SCOTLAND. 


Art the late meeting of the British Association 
some so-called tailless trout were exhibited, which 
were said to occur in considerable numbers in a 
certain loch in Scotland, about a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and about one acre in 
extent. It is so shallow that a man can wade 
through it, and has a stony bottom, with a few 
weeds. Althongh surrounded by other lochs, 
the tailless trout were found exclusively in the 
one in question. ‘The precise nature of the mu- 
tilation was not given. 

It was stated in the discussion which ensued 
upon the exhibition of this specimen that in 
other localities in Great Britain there were 
streams in which trout without tails, and some- 
times without other fins, were not uncommon. 











MAKING SHOES. 

Ar the North, particularly in Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, where 
the Storm King rains, snows, thaws, or freezes a 
considerable portion of the year, the inhabitants 
naturally keep a vigilant look-out for their toes 
against forever-advancing Jack Frost, who is no 
respecter of persons. ‘The inventive faculty of 
many active brains naturally runs uponshoes, and 
consequently they are frequently bringing out 
new devices for keeping feet dry and warm, and 
putting leather iuto forms that neither rip, leak, 
nor wear out till the purchaser is out of sight. 

Sewing by hand is an exploded idea in a town 
in which thirty thousand boots are manufactured 
in a single week. Of course those are designed 
for distant markets. Pegging has had its day, 
because they shrink in dry weather and drop 
out, leaving holes for wandering water to run in, 
But a desideratum has been achieved which puts 
all former devices for keeping soles and upper- 
leathers in contact. Neither waxed thread, 
wooden pins, iron nails, nor copper brads are em- 
ployed. That is not all that is eurious about the 
matter. A machine, small, compact, ang strong, 
works automatically, as though it had an eye to 
business that would shame city officials—making 
shoes about as rapidly as a government employe 
steals from the public crib. 

Instead of any former kind of fastener, the 
whole is doweled together with leather dowels. 
Sole-leather is rolled between huge cylinders till 
it is as compact as wood. Strips are then tucked 
into a hopper. From thence it is paid out, by 
either a crank or steam, cut into the shape of 
pegs, and at the same instant driven through all 
opposition, thus clinching every thing through 
which it passes. ‘The sole ef the shoe is per- 
fectly flexible, the leather pins swell and hold 
on like a detective toa pickpocket. That is all, 





aud the work, theoretically, will last forever. 
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HOME CIRCLE versus CLUBS. 


Surry. *‘ Why, Jones, we don’t see you at the Club any more.” 
Jones. “No. The fact is I've got a little Club at Home which takes up all my spare | qyptication, 


now idays.” 


time 





RARE ard VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS, 


BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND 
GENTLEMEN'S PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 

IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE. 
ALSO, 

A RICH COLLECTION OF 


STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
Aut wy Perrscr Liprary Conprrion. 
Many of these Works are 
CURIOUS AND OF RARE OCCURRENCE. 

A fine assortment of Holiday Books of 
sterling value, suitable for Gifts, 
Priced Catalogues regularly issued and 
mailed gratis on application. 

The Oldest and Cheapest Importing House, 
Estastisuep 1840. 
IMPORTATIONS BY WEEKLY STEAMERS. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
N. B.—Send for Catalogue. 


a = 
Prices. 
BURKE, 210 Broadway, corer Fulton St. 


G ERMAN ACCORDIONS, Violins, Banjos, 
® and Strings for ali Instruments. Orders sent 
Cc. O. D. to all parts of the U.S. THEO. LOHR, Man- 
ufacturer and Tespocher of Musical Instruments, 

°4 Forsyth St., near Grand St., N. Y. 











erosenelt ills 


THOUSANDS YEARLY. 


Wickes’ Belectie Oil, 


Makes thousands of homes happy, because 
i is safe, brilliant and odorless. 


J. H. WICEES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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Tus Onty Perrect Dottar En- 
cing, with Silver Plated Fly Wheel, 
Piston, Cylinder, taking steam at both 
ends, Steam Chest, Brass Boiler and 
Lamp. Warranted superior to any in 
the market, will go, and carry revolv- 
ae 





ing ys, Maclinery, &c. Send $1.30, 
ee, and we willsend by mail, postage paid, 
Cozy Bro’s & Co. 508 B’w’y, N. ¥. 


RYDER’S NEW HORIZONTAL ENGINE, 


The Latest, the Largest, the Best. Price $3 50. 


7 » rt 
WILL. M. CARLETON, 
AUTHOR OF 
“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT,” 
EDITS AND WRITES FOR 


THE DETROIT WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


The Best Family Newspaper in the Country. $2 a 
year. Send for specimen copy and club circular. Ad- 
dress THE TRIBUNE, Detroit, Mich, 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY, 








DIAMONDS 
TIFFANY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE, New York, 


In calling attention to their extraordinary stock 
of DIAMONDS, SAPPHIRES, EMER- 
ALDS, GEMS/kc., claim that they are se- 
lected with the utmost care, at their Offices in 
London and Paris, expressly for their own sale, 
none but First Quality of Stones being accept- 
ed, and with advantages in purchasing possess- 
ed by no other house. 


GEORGE H. BALL, 


Manufacturers’ Agent for the Sale of 
Metals, Machinery, Railway and 


Machinists’ Supplies, 


No. 40 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 


ae Tool, File, and Railroad Cast-Steel; Sta- 
tionary Portable Steam- Ines, oe Saw, 
Grist, and Lath Mills; Black~- Crucibles, Portable 
Fo Steam Pac’ , Lanterns, Oil, Cups, Steam 
Traps, Shovels, and J. R. Baker’s Lining Metal 
| or American Brass, for Car-Boxes, Steamships, 
| Rolling-Milis, &c. 

Agencies received in the above line of goods. 





AGIC LANTERNS, 


Stereopticons, and Dissolving-View Appa- 
ratus of every description, and many thou- 
sand views for the same. A very Pror- 
ITABLE EMPLOYMENT For THE Lona WIN- 
TER Evenrnos. 
Price and Illustrated Ca 
W. MITCHELL MoALLIS 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TO THE LADIES. 
THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur de 

Rose; and the Ciel d'hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the popu- 

} lar White Bordered Kau du Nil, are now ready and for sale at all the principal station- 

4 ery stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in the diferent 
widths and new designs of black bordering. 

Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Elegant Parisian Stati 
Cases; convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, &c., 
&c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 

Willard Felt & Co., New York (Sole Importers). Geo. H. Reay, New York. 


er SAPOLIO 


. For General Household Purposes, 
SONS’ SSA\ BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington 8t., N. Y. 











NABE & CO.’S PIANOS. 


(Established 1833, Baltimore, Md.) 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this Country and Europe. They have 
been awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. Every Instrument fully warranted for five years. 
WAREROOMS: 
650 Broadway, New York, and 69 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 
Pianos to rent; sold on installments; and old ones taken in exchange. Illustrated Catal sent on applicati 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! eee Poe 
PRANG'S 

















Valuable and Interesting Books 
A M E R I C A N Pusiisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
motr. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Duvoxuvck. New and FE Bdition. 141 

FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE | 9. 
SEND STAMP TO THE PUBLISHERS, mam DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS - 

CH ROMO S|! _| “srecedana taited'by the Rev. Romer Aus Wri 
FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES, TO re Sruall to, Cloth ei odes, 
L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON. Iiustrated. 5 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 


Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Un- 
der the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.—My Apiagi 
Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


BBOTT'’S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Science 
for the ‘Young. By Jacoz Annorr. [Illustrated. 
8 vols. ready. Heat.—Light.—Watet and Land. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS, Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ John Halifax.” Tllustrated. 











Buy None But RYDER’S | 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. By the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Grorarana 
M. Cratx. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


| GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 


| J , N e S of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


ARE HOLME’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of 


THE CHEAPEST Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun 


ow Hoime, D.D. New Edition. 4to, Cloth, 
BECAUSE THE . 


Best and Most Durable. 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


RECLUS'’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Descrip- 
tive History of the Phenomena and Life of the 
Globe. By Existe Recivs. With Maps and Iil- 
lustrations, and 23 Page Maps printed in Colors. 
Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 


INVENTORS who wish to take Great. By Joun S.C. Annovr. Elegantly Ilus 
out Letters Patent are advised to 1 y ax 0 . ge ae 

PATENTS connsel with the Editors of the trated.” Ove, Samm, Gres 
Sctentirrc Amrrtoan, who have | LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 


rosecnted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. WICK. Edited by Magy E. Dewry. With Front- 
eir American and European Patent Agency is the ispiece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 
other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instruc- tz Hanren & Broruens will send either of the 
ahove works bv mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 





tions to Inventors, is sent gratie, Address 
MUNN & ©O.,37 Park Rew, New York. | the United States, on recetpt of the price, 
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TOOL CHESTS 


Price-List, 
No. 1, Boys, $12 50, No. 33g Amateurs, 850 00 
“ 2, Youths, 20 00; “ 4 Farmers, 6500 


“ 8,Gents, 3500) “ 5 Mechanics, 100 09 





Can be sent, C. O. D., to any part of the country. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


J.T.PRATT & CO, 
First-Class Mechanics’ Tools & Cutlery, 


53 Fulton Street, New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1362. 

The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated piankete 
They are used by all the —— concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They havea — “ world-wide ” repu- 
tation, being ly pees to Europe and all parts of 
the civilized world, and they are sought to be imitated 

by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 

Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

ie the most ectly arranged and extensive establith- 

ment of its kind in the world. The published officia’ 

revenue returns having revealed the fact that “ A 

amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 

largest piano-makers of New York combined.” __ 
wway & Sons call special attention to their 

NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volwme and 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
longer in tune and being more impervious to 
atm: ic influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

sw- [Uustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. a4 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


MAKE YOUR 
CHILDREN HAPPY 
by buying the 


LOZO 
PENDULUM 
BOARD. 


It is the best Game- 
Board in the country. 
Contains the following 

ea: Ring-Toss, Ten- 
ins, Pockets, and Baa- 
atelle. Send pave for 
. strated Catalogue. 
mm I. HORSMAN, 











100 William St., 
New Y 





SPRING & ROCKING HORSES, 

GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ SLEIGHS, 
VELOCIPEDES, TOYS, &¢» 
At retail for the Holidays. 


BRAMHALL, SMITH, & CO» 


Co, 


Successors to Colby Brothers & 
508 Broadway, New York. 











For GAS MACHINES, furnished bY 


| J. MH. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, *™ 
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